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= Chewing gum: 


une Stickier: now?- 


By Peter Tonge | oe 
There's plastic - ἀπ your chewing ” 


gum. 

Just as the makers of rubber have. 

had to turn to. syntheties to meet | 

‘ demand, so gummakers in the United 

States are turning to. -Plastics το 
prothict, :. 


Demand for gum.in-thig tradition 
δ ally gum-chewing land keeps going 
‘ingredient, 


chicle (from the- towering sapodilla 
tree down in the. humid Yucatan 
ω Peninsula of Mexico and Guatemala) 
isn't enough to go around. ο- 

_ Prices are up too: ‘The William 
. Wrigley Company of Chicago, largest 
ὁ maker in the U.S., has just announced 
_ its second price hike in two. months, 
likely to raise a 10-cént pack of gum to 
15 cents. Other makers are also 
raising prices to. cover increased cost 
of sugar and other ingredients. 

But to make up for what. “nal 
cannot supply, the industry has had to 
turn to plastics for an artificial ‘‘ex- 
tender” for its. gum. ‘‘We' have πο, 
choice,” says a Wrigley spokesman. 
Apparently there’ is πὸ satisfying: 
the public taste for gum. Reports that 
gum chewing reached its height in 
World War ΤΙ, when the average GI 
chewed 500 sticks a year, are wrong, 
: according to" the trade. Eer ‘capita ἢ 


ἘΠ᾿ yp. Supply of the. basic 


glish (4th) are catching uy 
are the Germats. pga a. the. 
German growth rate 


811. 
U.S. domestic sales sihoienaé) | 
stood at $821.3 miftion. last -year.— 


tractionally down from. a year. earlier. ὁ" 


ture By Joah Fofbes, staff artist, Edward Pieratt, statf photographer 
Investors look for 8 way up—or out 


Jall Street wonders 


el will selling. stop?” 


By Ron Scherer 
Busines#-financial correspondent of . 
The Ghristian Science Monitor 


the ‘shook ‘market during 
le Dow: Jones’ industrial aver- 


sides tmder the Τοῦ level, at 
‘its lowest level Since July 8, 
wf 
The Dow average has Jost over 


general trend is‘up: 7.2060 the figure’ 


‘chewing’ ‘gum tt 
dustry, for decades the most stable: . 


priced. of any, ts giving way rapidly, -, 


before. inflation. 
#Please tama to Page A 


: Britain’ 8 real-life Colonel 


Britain’s most 
acters. Cartoonist David Low’s char 
acterization of αὶ portly, blustering 


τὰς former soldier, --constan 


τ} against 


. and country, is always good for a ~ 
‘_# laugh. 
εἶν But a reablife Colonel ‘Blimp has 


and realy to jump to the aid of Queen 


᾿ς suddenly arrived on the British scene, 


΄ς and no one ts laughing very hard. He . 


is Col. David Stirling, a pugnacidus 
Scotsman known for his: espi 


τοι τα @xploits during World War ΤΙ. Colonel 
εἰς, Stirling now is forming anemergency _ 


*. force of volunteers to take over vital 


: Services if Britain is Pireataned: by 


Ὁ strikes next year. 


According to reports that: appeared 


* in numerous newspapers last week, 
-Calonal - Stirling’s would-bé com-. 


i" raed known as. “Great Britain 
= δ, " 


8 eae Ὁ 


News—briefly ae 
Arts 12 Editorials τς 14 


Colonel Biimp'h has a cg been one of - 
amusing cartoon char- 


protesters and labor unions 


: would usé -heliconters to jump Ἶ 
Picket lines and. bring supplies to 


Wilbur Wood: king of the knuckgabal 
1975 will make or τ break rotary érigine τῆς ae 


Newspaper 
mt ae London 


‘cange in leadership in Washington 
that has vowed to do.something about 
-the‘stock market's greatest ‘worry — 
* inflation. 

® Pessimism has “yeached a point 
soil Serene τὶν alee 
expected. ι- 


Keeping 
of the law, Gouna baring i anit" 
be send tots cans retired military: 


Education’ ΤΗΝ 


‘Fashion 


’ firmation 
dency: that the U.3. public would not 


12 


τὰ products, Polaroid, Xerox, duPont,:: ἣ 


and Upjohn, for example. 
Some of these issues have lost as'' 


τ .much as 7% percent of their value. this. - 
are, years! jroo only. Fistag stot are golds 


iniflathans pepeey ραν 
Causing the sell-off has been a 
rising tide of inflation reports and 
indications that interest rates ‘are an 
the move up again. The recent report 
by the ‘government that food prices 
can be expected to rise another 8-to-4 
percent by year-end is another part of 
an inflation jigsaw puzzle that contin 
ues to make an - ‘increasingly Boomy 
picture. 


*Please turn to Page 5 


Rodino report: 
details case 
,. against Nixon 


Staff correspon 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

In the wake of the final report of the 
House Judiciary Committee on im- 
here are 


President 
distinct possibility. Both special pras- 
ecutor Leon Jaworski and the Water- 
gate grand jury.are studying the issue 
- with a decision expected within 
several months. 

The Democratic majority report of 
the ‘committee cites 86 specific in- 
stances as evidence that Mr. Nixon 


᾿ς ilation could well help lay the 


groundwork for future legal action 
against the former President. . 
At the same time, speculation con- 


. Unues about President Ford's own 


position, Mr, Ford publicly haz held to 
the stand he ‘took during his con- 
for the vice-presi- 


ee ee 


Since then he has ἃ condi- 
tional amnesty for Vietnam war draft 
evaders and deserters. And Vice- 
President-Designate Nelson ‘A. Rock- 
efellerx has indicated he does not favor 


thinority 
minority leader John J. Rhosies. 

The S28-page impeachment report 
released late.lJast week contains no 


~ new information. But it does provide a 


“and the Watergate affair. 
ἧ x Please turn to Page 6 


-cited in Congress 


F rat matters. 


hes Hoyt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


W: 
The linchpin in the future of U.S. 


- "nuclear energy, the so-called fast- 
ae breeder reactor, 


has come under 
attack. 
Development of this type of reactor, 


but also creates added nuclear fuels, 


ᾧ has been pushed by the adminis- 
ae > 


ἢ independence. 


tration as a key part of U.S. energy 


"It’s becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that the fast-breeder reactor pro- 


: gram is a bomb [dud],” now says 
“Rep. Les Aspin (Ὁ) of Wisconsin, a 
professional economist and well- 


‘known watchdog of Pentagon money 


The congressman released figures 


‘“he said came from Westinghouse 
: Blectric Corporation, the prime con- 
-tractor for the prototype breeder 


reactor near Oak Ridge, Tenn., show- 
‘ing that the plant would cost $1.81 
billion if construction begins on Jan. 
11, 1975. 

The original εαθοοοίο made by the 


” Atomic Energy Commission in Au- 


τὸ gust, 1972, and used again when the 


+ contractors signed for the project in 
. July, 1978, was $699 million. 


“This spectacular 159 percent cost 


* overrun would even make a few of the 


il generals at the Pentagon blush,” 


stated Representative Aspin. 


Westinghouse officials deny the fig- 
- ures quoted by Mr. Aspin. 
“We are only responsible for the 


. nuclear steam supply of the project,"* 


;, said Dr. William M. Jacobi, project 
Please turn to Page 4 


Outlook for Ford 
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inflation summit 


Trade unions likely to be toughest 
when President convenes his ‘spectacular’ 


By Richard L. Strout 
Staff corres) nt of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

An aggressive trade union group, 
militantly determined to make up for 
inflationary losses in the last few 
years, will be the hardest element to 


: manage in the spectacular economic 


“summit” conference which Presi- 
dent Ford has promised to chair 
himself next month, 

‘There are hints that Vice-President- 
Designate Nelson A. Rockefeller will 
have a larger role in dealing with the 
problem of inflation, which Mr. Ford 


‘ has formally termed Enemy No. 1. 


The Democratic Congress is show- 
ing its willingness to try to help 
President Ford float the nation across 
one of the most dangerous economic 
‘shoals in history by quickly giving 
him the new Cost of Living Council, an 
advisory body designed to monitor 
wage and price advances but without 
mandatory power of its own., 

[In signing the law re-establishing 
the council, President Ford said Sat- 
urday that the CLC would give ‘‘guid- 
ance in very broad terms to manage- 
ment and labor so they don't take 
advantage of a free economy in this 
critical situation.'’] 

On the corporate front, General 
Motors Corporation has made a ges- 
ture of support for the new President 
by agreeing to shave a proposed 9.5 
percent price increase on 1975 models 
to 8.5 percent. 


Even Meany softened 

On the labor side, the truculent 
George Meany, veteran head of the 
A¥L-CIO, has visited the White House 
and called Mr. Ford ‘a breath of 


‘Athens sees UN parley as last Cyprus hope 


By Peter 5. Mellas 
: Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Athens 

The embittered Greek Government 
and the Greek Cypriot leadership 
have accepted in principle the Soviet 
proposal for an international confer- 
ence on Cyprus, even if some in their 
mi@st suspect that it may prove 
nothing more than another vain ini- 
tative. 

’ They feel they have no alternative 
but to accept, in the face of the total 
failure of the Geneva conference and 
what they see as American acquies- 


cence in the Turkish expansion in © 


Cyprus. The Soviet proposal calls for 
the solution of the Cyprus issue 
through an international conference 
of the 15-member UN Security Coun- 
cil with the participation of Greece, 
Turkey, and Cyprus and perhaps a 
few more nations. 

-FPoreign Affairs Minister George 
Mavros, as well as President Glafkos 
Clerides af Cyprus, said Aug. 24 they 
accepted the proposal in principle but 
would be making some definite rec- 
ommendations on it shortly. Mr. Mav- 
ros was to submit his written answer 


would stress to the Soviets the need 


for implementation of Security Coun- 


. cil Resolution 358, which calied for an 


end to foreign military intervention in 
Cyprus. The Greek Government 
would take the position that there 
could be no serious approach to a 
Cyprus settlement within the frame- 
work of the United Nations unless 
there were at least some demonstra- 
tion of UN effectivaness. 

These and other poirits were dis- 
cussed with UN Secretary General 


fresh air’ as contrasted to Mr. Nixon, 
his predecessor. 

In this general hopeful air of coop- 
eration and conciliation observers 
think it is possible — it is just possible 
— that likable Mr. Ford can win 
success in what ts apt to be the most 
difficult and hazardous domestic un- 
dertakings of his term. 

As preparations for the conference 
go on behind the scenes, simulta- 
neously the Senate Budget Committee 
under Sen. Edmund Muskie (D) of 
Maine, chairman, is having hearings 
with top U.S. economists in what 
amounts to 8 pre-summit survey. 
They emphasize the difficulties and 
disagreements ahead. 

After several years of moderate 
wage demands, labor is now moving 
on many fronts, statistics show, to 
catch up with the cost of Living. 
Figures this week show that real 
earnings of the average worker are 
down 5.3 percent from ἃ year ago. The 
race between workers for catch-up 
wage increases and of employers for 
higher prices to absorb rising fuel and 
material costs is creating a new 
inflation spiral. 

Wage increases climbing 

In 19738, wage increases were held 
below 6 percent but are now running 
about 9 percent; work stoppages have 
risen; and economist Walter Heller 
said here this week that ‘the mast 
chilling figure is the recent rise in unit 
labor costs of 13 percent."’ Praising 
the Ford summit, Mr. Heller said that 
there is ‘something in the American 
spirit that‘hasn't been appealed to for 
along time.” 

To be a success, however, some feel 
that President Ford must persuade 


: restless wage earners that they are 


«Please turn to Page 4 


yee accept Soviet initiative . ο 


Kurt Waldheim, who stopped off in 
Athens Aug. 25 on his way to Ankara 
and Nicosia. He will return to Athens 
Aug. 27. 

The feeling in Athens is that the UN 
framework is the last available option 
the Greek Government has. In the 
event the Soviet proposal comes to a 
grinding halt, then the Cyprus issue 
will be brought to the UN General 
Assembly next month. 


* Please turn to Page 2 


French move irks allies 


Special to The Christian Sctence Monitor 


London 


France has irritated both the United States and its Common Market 
partuers over its strong backing of the new Greek Government in the 


Cyprus crisis. 


By speeding up arms deliveries to the Athens regime and by taking 2 
rigidly anti-Turkish position at the United Nations, officials argue that 
France may have increased the difficalty of working out a political 


settlement of the problem. 


Despite earlier predictions that French President Giscard d'Estaing 
would lay down a leas maverick foreign-policy style than his Gaullist 
predecessors and would seek closer cooperation with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), France's overtures to Greece 
reflect what one diplomat called “the typical French attitude of going 


italone.” 


* Please turn to Page 4 


Protecting your bicycle against theft 
increase in thefts defies police, un 


but precautions are suggested 


By David Anable 


Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


" ~ Col. Licyd Robertson is sensitive about bicycle 
thieves. Twice in the past three months this officer in the 
Arizona Department of Public Safety has found his 
bicycle gone from his carport. Once it was recovered, 
along with a cache ofother stolen bikes, in a backyard; 
the second time it was whisked away for good, 
apparently the work of a more professional gang of 


thieves. 


. — New York policé officers James Silvia and Carlo 
Clérvo are even more embarrassed. On Sunday night, 
Aug. 18, the two plainclothesmen were patrolling Central 
Park, trying, perhaps too successfully, to look irmocent 
on their expensive 10-speed decoy bicycles, when two 
youths pulled a gun on them, grabbed their bikes, and 
rode off unscathed through a hail of bullets. Two youths 


were arrested later that week. 


The rise of the bicyéle as a sophisticated adult means 
of transportation in the United States rather than simply 
a child's toy bas brought with it a massive increase in 


bicycle thefts. 


This is prompting redoubled interest in the precautions 
that. it individual owners and local governments can take. 
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Bus strike 
solidifies 
ay Bridge 
traffic jam 


Bay Area commuting 
takes 3 times longer 


By Frederick A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Oakland, Caiif. 

Every morning rush hour, thou- 
sands of commuters on the Oakland 
side of the San Francisco Bay slump 
languidly behind their steering 
wheels or sneak yawning glances at 
their newspapers. 

As they gaze wistfully across the 
bay's blue waters to their glimmering 
skyscraper destinations in San Fran- 
cisco these commuters make a pro- 
cession up to five miles tong, which 
stops and starts toward the 844-mile 
Bay Bridge San Franciscans proudly 
eali “the fongest of its kind in the 
world." 

For nearly two months now San 
Francisco Bay commuters have lived 
with the chaotic inconvenience of 2 
bus strike that raises a fundamental 
question: 

Should the law tolerate long strikes 
by mass-transit workers as a legiti- 
mate way of solving their contract 
disputes? 

Eleven East Bay cities contributing 
at least 200,000 fares a day (from 
Richmond in the north to Hayward in 
the south) were left without bus 
service when more than 1,600 drivers. 
mechanics, and clerical workers of 
the publicly funded Alameda-Contra 
Costa Transit District (AC Transit) 
walked off their jobs July 6. 

Since then many of an estimated 
2,500 cross-bay commuters who would 
ordinarily catch comfortable modern 
buses have dragged out their family 
cars to help create a massive traffic 
jam along the freeway to the 17 toll 
booths guarding the entrance to the 
gently arching Bay Bridge. Oakland 
commuters often spend more than an 
hour to drive the formerly 20-minute 
trip to San Francisco, 

So far, on again-off again, face-to- 
face negotiations between AC Transit 
and Amaigamated Transit Union Lo- 
cal 192 have failed to break the 
deadiocked dispute over transit em- 
ployee demands for benefits com- 
parable to those granted employees of 
the more highly automated comput- 
erized Bay Area Rapid Transit 
(BART) rail system. In July employ- 
ees twice voted down settlements 
recommended by some union leaders. 

Edward A. Cordeiro, union presi- 
dent. last week announced that a 
meeting of 650 strikers had again 
voted to continue the strike. 

“Itis up to management now if they 
want to get the kids on the buses to 
school,’ he said, referring to the 
thousands of East Bay students who 
will depend on AC Transit buses when 
school opens next month. 


Petitions circulated 


State conciliator Thomas Nicopulos 
lust week declared, ‘‘Progress is not 
the word that has crept into the 
vocabulary of the negotiations.” 
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2 oh ma . ot ΘΝ 
By FR. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 
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Bay Bridge before the commuter rush hit 


Now, on San Francisco's sunny 
street corners, commuters who have 
hae enough are hawking their pleas 
for signatures on a protest petition. It 
asks the state Legislature to require 
compulsory arbitration in this kind of 
strike. 

The charter passed by the Legisla- 
ture in 1857 to set up the AC Transit 
district provided for voluntary arbi- 
tration only. S50 far the union has 
refused management's call for ap- 
pointment of an arbitrator. 

Coming just two months before the 
scheculed Sept. 16 opening of BART's 
rail service through a tunnel beneath 
ine cay, the strike has left cross-bay 
communters no mass transit except 
what they create themselves. 

So dozens of respectably dressed 

mer and women have crayoned their 
destinations on placards and joined 
lie unshaven transients and students 
with oackpacks to thumb rides at 
freeway entrances. 
“My boss says my life-style has 
."" said one dignified Oakland 
mother of two grown daughters who 
nas dared on occasion to pick up a 
hitchhiker's sign as her ticket to a 
secretary's job across the bay. 

“You get to know a lot of people you 
never Woule have met,"' said a driver 
whe now picks up riders. 


But it's more than socialbility that 
leads drivers to pick up strangers 
they once would have suspiciously 
sped by. Any car with at least two 
riders can flash a $1-a-month pass and 
zip right onto the bridge through one 
of two special booths for car pools... 
Others watch enviously from the 
lanes jammed with drivers searching 
their pockets for the 50-cent toll. : 

Toll-booth operators say this two- 
year-old program to encourage cer 
pooling clearly has picked up speed 
since the strike began. 

Some enterprising commuters 
piece together their routes to San 
Francisco like railyard switchmen 
making up a transcontinental train. 
Down in San Leandro, eight miles 
south of the Bay Bridge, Eva Bogos- 
ich boards a sleek shiny BART train 
for a 72 m.p.h. run eastward away 
from San Francisco to a ranch-house 
“bedroom community’’ called Ori- 
nda. Out there, beyond the hills that 
separate the naturally air-conditioned 
bay from California's sun-parched 
valleys, she boards a Greyhound bus 
and heads back toward San Francisco 
to join the bottleneck at the Bay 
Bridge. The circuitous hour-and-a- 
half trip takes nearly three. times as 
long as she spent on an AC Transit 
bus. 


Positions polarizing 


over populaiic 


By Razia Ismail 
Special to 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 
Bucharest. Romuni: 

Positions are polarizing at the first 
United Nations’ World Papulation 
Conference as planners attempt to 
autline a united “plan of action." 

Within the first few days of the two- 
week conference several schisms de- 
veloped. pitting industrialized nations 
‘against underdeveloped countries, re- 
source-rich agalnst resource-poor. 
over-cansuming against under-de- 
manding, densely against sparsely 
populated lands. 

Two recent moves directed by Swe- 
den iustrate the complexity of writ- 
ing a position paper that will satisty 
all i3i participating nations. 


Mandatory sharing urged 

Directed at the rich and industrial- 
Wed nations, Sweden first moved to 
make equitable resource sharing 
mandatory in the final document. 
With the aid of other "lesser con- 
sumer powers" it has lobbied for 
Asian and other third-world support 
that would in effect call upon super- 
consumer countries to limit their 
cisproportionately heavy use of the 
world’s resources. 

Sweden specifically mentioned the 
United States, although U.S. Secre- 
tary of Health, Education. and Wel- 
fare Caspar W. Weinberger told con- 
ference delegates that 87 percent of 
Natural resources used in the U.S. 
came from within the country. 

The second Swedish initiative op- 
poses the American proposal, which 
cails for a world goal of zero popu- 
lacion growth by the year 2000 — oran 
average of two children per family. 


se, 
a ἢ 


dish delegates say they cannot 
such ἃ stand in view of the 


edc kdown on populous, poor 
nations’ ies and programs with- 
out mention of necessary curbs on 


atticent ms" overuse of the 
warid's riches. 

Apart frem curbing consumption, 
Sweden wants affluent nations not to 
iose sight oi their own population 
grov in explaining this position, 
Minister Inge Thorsson, head of the 
Swedish delegation, pointed out that 
every Berson, added to the affluent 
worlc's pepulation means six times 
tne pressure on resources and sup- 
Pies as a baby added to third-world 
peoulation. 

Osubling of high consumer nations’ 
pouulations over 20 years would mean 
at least times more pressure on 
warld resources than a doubling of the 
present number populating the third 
world, Mr. Thorsson said. 


ower growth rate proposed 

in a document drafted before the 
meeting Segan, conference planners 
recommended that the world try to 
slow the rresent rapid growth rate of 
2 percent 2 year. This rate currently 
means ‘he addition of 70 million 
people a year. 

The rerommendation called for a 
growth rate of 1.7 percent through 
methods varying from birth control to 
tax policy and incentives. 

With more than 80 more issues to 
consider Sefore submitting a final 
document τὸ the conference vote on 
Wednesday, many participants agree 
on only One thing: that they disagree, 

AS ἃ resujt, delegates feel the final 
document wil] be more of a synthesis 
of opinicns than a blueprint for action. 


* Greeks accept 


Soviet plan 


Continued from Page 1 
Moreover Athens believes that any 


formula for Cyprus's independence - 


will have to be guaranteed by the UN, 
since the previous guaranteeing pow- 
ers — Britain, Turkey, and Greece — 
failed in their protective role. 

The Greek junta's irresponsibility 
triggered“ the coup against Arch- 
bishop Makarios, which had enosis 
(union with Greece) as its objective. 
This in turn led to the Turkish 
invasion which Btirain was unable to 
halt, while American diplomacy, in 
Athens's view, only encouraged Tur- 
key. 


Secretary of State Henry Kis- 


singer's assurances of American in- 
tentions to a delegation of Greek- 
Americans have failed to dispel the. 
deep feelings of bitterness here to- 
ward the U.S. (Dr. Kissinger said the 
U.S. opposed the partition of Cyprus 
and would do all it could to bring 
about a settlement which would ac- 
cord with Greek national honor.) 

France is seen in Athens as the only. 
Western nation which has truly con- 
demned Turkish excesses in Cyprus.- 
Some Greek observers feel that 
France's role in Greece will be en- 
hanced as that of the U.S. fades. 

On the positive side of the ledger the 
Greek people, analysts point out, are 
unusually united under the leadership 
of Premier Constantine Caramanlig. 

His sweeping vote in changing the 
top leadership of the Army has been 
followed by the retirement of some 
200 Army officers of junta loyalty and 
connections, including Brig. Gen. De- 
metrios Ioannidis, former chief of the 
military police, who headed the juntz 
after the ouster of George Papado- 
poulos last November. 


By Judith Fratig 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

When President Ford visited Chi- 

cago last week, Mayor Richard ὦ. 

Daley was noticeably absent. And 

when Sen. idward M. Kennedy (D) of 

Massachusetts arrived here two daya 

jJater, the Mayor spoke to him only 

briefly by telephone from his summer 

home on the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan. 

The Mayor's absence was not a 

personal snub to either Mr. Ford or 


three months since Mayor Daley has 
occupied his fifth-floor City Halt of- 
fice. 

Reason for his absence is what his 
aides call the ‘‘small stroke’’ on May 
6. It has fueled speculation that the 
Mayor’s long and powerful 20-year 
career as boss of the nation’s second 
largest city, and chairman of the Cook 
County Democratic machine, last and 
largest ' patronage-oriented, ward- 
based political organization, is wan- 
ing. 


Widespread belief 

It has generated widespread belief 
among Democrats and Republicans 
alike that the Mayor’s health is no 
longer sound enough to allow him to 
run for an unprecedented sixth term 
in next April's election. 

The Mayor has made no speeches, 
allowed no interviews with reporters, 
accepted no visitors, put in no public 
appearance. He has been seen walk- 
ing rapidly out of the Chicago Loop 
office of his physician. Thomas J. 
Coogan Jr. 

And for the first time last week 
there were signs that the political 
armor surrounding Mr. Daley's pow- 
erful machine was beginning to show 
cracks. 

The rumors began building when 
Mr. Daley declined an offer from 
President Ford to meet with other 
mayors at the White House to discuss 
problems of the cities. The doubts 
increased when Mr. Daley did not 


Mr. Kennedy — it has been more than — 


Absence is in its fourth month 


Is Daley through politically? 


greet Mr. Ford, or accept a medal he 
was scheduled to receive from the 
VFW convention or welcome Mr. 
Kennedy, his long-time ally. 

“Despite all the assurances," said 
one Democractic Party regular, ‘“‘I'r? 
beginning to get a litte worried. The 
longer he stays away the worse it’s 
going to get." ἣν τ 

By midweek, a scramble to enter 
next February’s mayoral primary 
had begun. The deadline for filing is 
Dec. 10. ᾿ 

Wednesday afternoon,’a black Chi- 
cago attorney, E. Duke McNeil, an 
independent Democrat, announced 
his candidacy, The. following day a 
second black politician, state Sen. 
Richard H. Newhouse Jr,, interrupted 
his Colorado vacation to announce he 
will file before Sept..1. A third 
candidate, maverick Democratic al- 
derman Richard Singer, entered the 
race more than 10 months ago. Mayor 
Daley has traditionally filed at the 


‘last minute. 


“If the Mayor doesn't run,‘' Mr. 
Newhouse said, ‘‘nobody knows what 
will happen. It could be a chariot 
race, and an independent like myself 
could squeak through."” 


Dogfight begins 


At the weekly City Council meeting, 
a dogfight has begun over the Mayor's 
prolonged absence. 

He has missed seven consecutive 
council meetings. 

The session opened with alderman 
Richard Simpson asking mayor pro 
tem Wilson Frost if he had taken over 
permanently as president of the coun- 
cil. Mr. Frost replied, "ΝΟ." 

Alderman Simpson has calted for 
committee hearings into disclosures 
that Mayor Daley has a secret land 
holdings through the Blard Realty 
Company. He was referring to a 
seven-month investigation by a local 
civic watchdog group: that has re- 
vealed a real-estate holding company, 
secretly owned by Mayor Daley and 
his wife Eleanor, purchased two va- 
cant city lots at a tax auction here in 


1966 In apparent violation of Ling 
law. : 

Since his ilfness in May and ἔριον. 
ing surgery in June, the Mayor hy, 
spent most of the summer Fecupes. 
ating at his summer house in westar, 
Michigan: : 3 ὃ 


Curtain lifted 


Stil, the reports have not stlenegy i”: 


rumors and. conjecture that ty 
Mayor may not run again. 2 ee 
Alderman Leon M. Despre, anothe: 
independent Democrat from the city 
fifth ward, predicted: Mayor -Daley. 
will not seek re-election. ~ : 
“Obviously Daley will not run," 4s 
Despre said, ‘because his current: 
illness lifts the curtain on his physica) 
condition. I’ve seen him laboring in 


discomfort in Clty Council." ᾿ς 


ven if, Mayor Daley does ποῖ τα 


next year, he would still maintain hy 
powerful position as head of the Coo. 


County Democratic Central Com: - 


mittee. In that case, Chicago politi 
cians say, it is in his best interest ig 
delay the announcement as long as- 
possible in order to better ensure tha 
election. of a successor of his. own 
choosing. Ἴ Ἢ 

While mayoral hopefuls scrambis, 
for votes and began talking of the 
dogfight sure to ensue when Mayor 
Daley drops his organizational reins. 
others are suggesting the Mayor is 
staying out of sight merely to avotd 
public embarassment of another sort. 

‘Late last week, Mr. Daley was 
scheduled to testify at the trial of his- 
former press secretary, Earl Bush; 


who is charged in connection witha. 


secret ownership of an δὰ 
company, and with extortion and mail: 


fraud. Instead, U.S. District Judge’ 


Philip W. Tone informed jurors that 
the Mayor's testimony would ‘come 
through a written deposition ‘‘in order 
to avoid undue strain on his health." 
In the deposition Mayor Daley testi- 
- fied he delivered Mr. Bush an ultima- 
tilum upon hearing about his alde's 
egal ownership in the advertising 
firm, telling him ‘‘resign or be fired,” 
Mr. Bush resigned. eo 


Buraimi Oasis accord reached 


Saudi Arabia, Abu Dhabi settle 


By Joseph Fitchett 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 

The long-standing Persian Gulf dis- 
-pute over oil-rich Buraimi Oasis has 
finally been settled amicably between 
Saudi Arabia and Abu Dhabi. The 
accord eliminates an old source of 
‘friction in a region where oil, money, 
and armaments are ripening tempta- 
“Hon for troublemaking. 

, Although the exact figures are a 
‘elosely guarded secret, Buraimi is 
| believed to contain some of the richest 
: oil fields in the Middle Kast. 

| The agreement, as disclosed by 
diplomatic sources here, will give six 
villages in the Buraimi Oasis to Abu 
Dhabi. Another two villages in the 
area already have been ceded to 
Oman. : 

Saudi Arabia, in exchange for re- 
nouncing its claims, will get a land 
᾿ corridor through Abu Dhabi to Khor 

al-Adad. ᾿ 
Marking consummation of the deal, 

Saudi Arabia has granted delayed 

recognition to the United Arab Emi- 

rates (UAE), whose leading member 
is Abu Dhabi. Saudi recognition of 
UAE, formed three years ago of six 

Persian Gulf sheikdoms, pushes the 
' infant union a significant step for- 

ward to becoming a viable nation. 


Part of concerted policy 

This reconciliation is seen by diplo- 
mats as part of a concerted policy of 
the Arab Gulf states to close ranks on 
ou, military, and political affairs. 

Emergence of an ‘‘Arab bloc’”’ on 
the Gulf’s western side gets impetus 
from Iran's expanding local role. The 
Shah of Iran's gigantic arms pur- 
-chases, deepening involvement in 
Oman — including reports of a deal to 
control jointly the Hormuz straits at 
the mouth of the Gulf — and opposi- 
tion to Saudi Arabia's pleas for re- 
duced oil prices have goaded Saudi 
King Faisal to settle the Buraimi 
dispute, a bone of contention between 
Saudi Arabia and Abu Dhabi, the 
main oil producer and the most 
influential Arab state of the lower 
Gulf. - 


Burami occupied in "55 

Oil deposits were discovered at 
Buraimi in 1949, and the oasis became 
ἃ prize in an international oil rush. 
Vying for control, the major inter- 
national oil companies used Arab 
rulers as cat’s-paws and Western 
governments as patrons. 

Am 1962, Saudi Arabian troops de- 
scended on Buraimi convoyed in 
trucks of the American-owned Ar- 
ablan-American Oli Company (AR- 
AMCO). Maps prepared In AR- 
AMCO's archives department showed 
Buraimi as Saudi Arabia. Meanwhile 
Abu Dhabi had granted the same area 
85 a concession to the British-owned 


fold dispute over oil-rich area’ 


Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC), AR- 
AMCO’s main rival in the Gulf. 


British-officered Trucial Oman 
forces finally occupied Buraimi in 
1955. Saudi Arabia broke diplomatic 
relations with Britain for seven years, 
effectively ending any chance of Brit- 
ish influence in Saudi Arabia. The 
dispute was only shelved in the 1960's 
when Saudi Arabia was desperate for 
allies against the late President Nas- 
ser of Egypt. 

Ou operations remained banned in 
Buraimi. But Abu Dhabi's Sheikh 
Zayed, in de facto control, lavished 
his then meager revenues on devel- 
oping Ai Ain, the principal Buraimi 
village, where Sheikh Zayed grew up 
until Britain installed him as ruler. 
From a straggling collection of mud 
huts, he made a mirage-like modern 
neighborhood, complete with a sump- 
tuous Hilton hotel. ἢ 

Prospects for a Saudi return 
dimmed, but King Faisal stubbornly 
maintained his claim — a pretext for 
eventual action against Abu Dhabi. 

The Saudi decision to relinquish the 
claim to Buraimi reflects King Fai- 
sal’s hardening determination to con- 
solidate Saudi influence in the Gulf, 
already at a peak because of the 
successful oil war. 


Cooperation expected 
Abu Dhabi was suspected by Saudi 


analysts of wanting to copy: Kuwait's . 


independent line in oi] and democ- 
racy. The Buraimi settlement will 
placate Abu Dhabi's Sheikh Zayed, 
enhancing his bank balance and pres- 
tige. In return, King Faisal expects 
Sheikh Zayed, the UAE President, to 
line up against any expansion of the 
Iranian role in the Gulf. Abu Dhabi, 
which has a large Iranian colony and 
where the Buraimi issue rankled, was 
a likely Trojan horse for’ Iranian 
influence. 

Saudi Arabian diplomacy-also aims 
to blunt the left-wing threat King 
Feisal discerns coming from Iraq, the 
People's" Democratic republic of 
(South) Yemen and the Soviet Union. 

A noteworthy development is the 
policy shift announced by the most 


active local subversive movement, Ὁ 


the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Oman and the Occupied Arab Gulf 
(PFLOAG). PFLOAG, by 
Iraq. South Yemen, and Moscow, has 
dropped ‘Occupied Arab Guif’’ from 
its name, tacitly reco; “Kuwait, 
Bahrain, and the UAE, all of which 
figured until now as targets- for 


revolution. The Popular Front for the . 


Liberation of Oman wil} concentrate 
on the smoldering guerrilla war in 
Dhofar in eastern Oman aimed at the 
overthrow of Sultan Qaboos, who gets 
Tranian, British, and Jordanian mili- 
tary help. : 


Meanwhile Saudi Arabia 8 moving : 


to head off either Marxist or Iranian 
inroads in the Arabian Peninsula: - 


4 


By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer . 
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Republicans buoyed 


Party leaders now see hope 


New Mozambique alignment 
dua nee Marques, Mozambique 
~ An interim government to guide the Portuguese territory of 


, Congress drafts bills 


t 


to restrain White House 


By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of - 
The Christian Science Monitor - 

Washington 
. President Ford’s accession to the 
White House is failing to halt a steady 
chipping away of its powers by a 
Congress still smarting from the 

Watergate excesses. 

The new President openly ac- 
quiesces in some of the curbs, 
vehemently opposes others, but often 
seems almost a bystander in the 
congressional Watergate backlash. 

“We don't want to inhibit the Presi- 
dent in governing the country,” ex- 
plains one Republican senator, ‘‘but 
we must return to government by 

‘ constitutional means.” 


Newest restraints being readied for - 


the post-Watergate White House: 
@ The first-ever comprehensive 
+ gurbs on presidential emergency pow- 
ers. For 41 years — some powers 
τι remain in effect since 1933 -- presi- 
. dents have vested themselves with 
virtually unlimited and interminable 
powers by declaring “national emer- 
τ gencies."* 

Now a special Senate committee 
recommends restricting emergency 
‘rule to six-month spans and within 

‘ specific, congressionally approved 
powers. The legislation would require 
detailed presidential accounting af- 
terward. 

It also would belatedly end four 
obsolete ‘‘emergencies’’ (proclaimed 
for the depression, the Korean war, 

* the 1970 postal strike, and the 1971 
‘world monetary crisis) which theo- 
retically still empower presidents to 
cali up the reserves, seize private 
property, or declare martial law. 


Pruning welcomed 

This is one pruning of his powers 
which President Ford apparently wel- 
comes. Sen. Frank Church (D) of 
Tdaho, committee co-chairman, says 
the President is ‘‘very sympathetic” 


‘New Jersey, 


House by Rep. Peter W. Rodino (D) of 
chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee which con- 


+ ducted the Watergate inquiry. 


_@ Freeing some secret documents 
and files in the White House and 


‘elsewhere. Both houses of Congress 


now aré trying to compromise their 

differing versions of legislation wid- 
ening public access to investigatory 
files, and Opening classified docu- 


- ments to judicia} review. 
The President does object to this . 


congressional encroachment, how- 
ever, and threatens to veto it. But the 
measure COmmands lopsided mar- 
gins in both houses. 

@. Tightening up on tax money 
spent on.presidential residences. An- 
other piece of legislation would con- 
fine major public expenditures to a 
single private home away from the 
White House; limit permanent im- 
provements to $5,000; restrict them to 
security purposes, 

The bill, undergoing hearings, is 
authored-by Rep. Jack Brooks (Ὁ) of 
Texas, ‘whose House subcommittee 


- recently discovered that the govern- 


ment spent more than $17 million on 


-former President Nixon's residences 


in California and Florida, and his 
friend Robert Abplanalp’s home in 
the Bahamas. 


Homes of Ford 

President Ford — who owns homes 
in Alexandria, Va., and Grand Ra- 
pids, Mich., a condominium in Vail, 
Colo., and a share of a cabin in South 
Branch, Mich. — is reported to have 
no objection to the bill. 

The self-assertive mood of this post- 
Watergate Congress is well summed 
up by the report of the special Senate 
committee proposing the emergency- 
power curbs: 

“Aggressive presidents, permissive 
Congresses, and a long series of 
successive crises have all contributed 
to the erosion of the structure of 


Mozambique through independence Will be announced in the next few 
days, officials have announced. 

A seven-man junta was to have been sworn in last week, but the 
ceremony was postponed mysteriously. There now is speculation that 
a mixture of Portuguese Army officers. Frelimo freedom fighters, and 
Mozambique citizens will form the interim government. 

A new political party has emerged in Mozambique in an apparent 
challenge to the supremacy of the Mozambique Liberation Front 
(Frelimo).” . 

Five political groups announced they had merged to form the 
National Coalition Party of Mozambique (PCN), dedicated to creating 
2 multi-racial society in the territory. 

The new party, launched in the port city of Beira, is composed of 
three groups based in Mozambique — Frecomo, Monipamo, and 
Monaamo, together with Coremo (which has its beadquarters in 
neighboring Lusaka, Zambia and Fumo), which was established in 
Nairobi, Kenya. ᾿ 

Although numerous political groupings sprang up in Mozambique 
after the April coup in Lisbon, most of them had disappeared from the 
political scene, Jeaving Frelimo a virtually clear field in which to 
negotiate with Portugal. 

The chairman of the PCN, the Rev. Urias Simango, told reporters 
PCN foresaw independence being achieved through ‘ta democratic 
process, whereby all the population can freely give their opinion in 
peace.”” 

He said this should be done through a referendum — an early plan of 
Portugal's new government, which later seemed to have been 
dropped. 

The Rev. Mr. Simango said the party also considered that 
Mozambique’s future should not be settled solely between the 
Portaguese Government and one other organization. 

The Rev. Mr. Simango said the new party's headquarters would be 
set up in Beira and its officials’ first task would be to go out into the 
country areas to talk to the people and explain PCN’s aims. 

Meanwhile, contacts between Mozambiquans, Portuguese soldiers, 
and Frelimo guerrillas continued throughout the territory. 

In an incident typical of the new spirit of fraternization, inhabitants 
of the village of Inhaminga, in the district of Beira, had lunch with a 
group of Frelimo guerrillas at the village's railway club. 

The Portuguese Army and Frelimo have been cooperating recently 
in hunting down groups of armed bandits who have been terrorizing 
people, robbing, looting and barning, especially in the north of the 
territory. 

At the same time, a military communique issued in Beira said the 
scheduled call-up of 3,000 men for Mozambique armed forces training 
for next January had been canceled. 

In July, about 2,900 of all races who had just completed their 
training at the academy refused to go out to combat areas. 


Forest caretaker likes 


for ‘normal’ election showing 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Washington 

The new, fresh air in Washington is 
breathing vitality mto Republican 
candidates across the nation. 

“We've come a million miles in the 
last few days,"’ a Western Republican 
leader says. ‘‘We were fiat on our 
back. Now we have a real chance." 

In this same vein, formerly dis- 
pirited Republican state chieftains 
from coast to coast are expressing 
new hope as they look to November. 

From a sampling of such opinion, 
these conclusions are evident: 

@ Instead of a Watergate-related 
disaster, Republicans may now come 
up with what would be called a 
*normal'’ performance in an off-year 
election — Josing a few seats in 
Congress but, generally, holding their 
own. 

Φ In fact, the sudden shift of 
scenery from Nixon to Ford provides 
Republicans everywhere with a Hft 
that may very well give them a 
number of upset victories. ‘I’ve gota 
new spring in my step,"" one candi- 
date is saying. Others say much the 
same thing. 

@ The great and continuing anx- 
iety of Republicans is that the voters 
may decide to take out their frustra- 
tions over the flagging economy on 
their candidates this fall. 

As one Midwestern national com- 
mitteeman expressed it: ‘'People are 
angry about rising prices — no doubt 
about it. But I find them peeved at 
incumbents — not at Republicans. 
And that could help the Republicans 
politically — since there are so many 


These advertisers have cee 
5: orders within 2t days 
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more Democratic incumbents in Con- 
gress."' 

This same national committeeman 
went on to say: ‘Sure, the peapie 
were upset with Nixon over the 
economy, too. But they're going to 
give Ford a chance. If he takes some 
initiatives on the economy ~ and 
gives us all some feeling that the 
President is trying to do something — 
that may be all that is needed to get 
Republicans off the hook on the 
economic issue." 

“In fact.’ he continued. ‘if Ford 
shows some action on the ecanomic 
front, it could end up with the eco- 
nomic issue being a Republican olus 
this fall." 

Clear in the sampling was that ihe 
new President's approach to the eco- 
nomic urgencies would be pivotal to 
Republican prospects. 

Said an Eastern ieader: “We don't 
have Watergate on our back any- 
more. This gives us a real boost. Now 
if Ford can do something about the 
economy ... this could be a strong 
Republican year at the polls."' 

What makes the Republican ex- 
pression of hope credible is that 
Democratic leaders are echoing the 
same viewpoint. 

They see the new President as a 
decided asset for Republicans. They 
seem to be almost awed by the way 
Mr, Ford has, as one Demorratic 
leader expressed it, ‘‘done all the 
right things this far." 

But there are a few exceptions 
among the Democrats. Said one such 
doubter: ‘‘This is very early. Ford 
will be stubbing his toe soon, and the 
Democrats will once again have the 
upper hand." 
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and ‘will cooperate fully."’ divided ‘‘[executive-legislative-judi- ἢ H ᾿ 
The bill also is endorsed by both cial} powers, the bedrock of our solitary Adirondacks cabin 
party leaders in the Senate. Similar constitutional system of goevern- δ ᾿ 
legislation is to be introduced in the ment." By the Associated Press 
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Soviets in Bucharest: 
Ὁ ‘no contact with Peking’ 


A visitor called it the ‘Last Whole Earth Cabin," set at 
the foot of a mountain range. 

You cannot get there from here except by a rigorous 
seven-mile hike, most of it through dense forest. 

The muddy trail winds like an obstacle course through 


By Eric Bourne sides between Moscow and Peking — Avalanche Pass, strewn with boulders, then around Η yet keeps air tresh 24 hours a day 
Special correspondent of though he gave unwontedly laudatory Avalanche Lake where the path becomes a series of log "4. Ὁ Fuk YEAR Ase απο μασιν TL στρ ee ad 
The Christian Science Monitor acknowledgrient to Russia's role in ladders set against huge rocks, and then another mile or a 3 longer lasting than wick or spray deodorants 
Bucharest Romania's wartime liberation from 50 to the cabin at Lake Colden. Ε΄. fq Dealer feuirieg vite: Ge Maen 
es, dos ν 


Mr. Nolan calls it ‘‘the nicest spot in the ‘Adirondacks,’ 
the largest wilderness area in the Northeast, and he 
should know. He's lived beside Lake Colden for 14 years, 
the last nine all alone. 

“Why should that be an exceptiona! thing? Because 


8835. Ἃ O 


(plus 75: postage and 
handling ea pr) 


the Germans + and by his known 
Ppredispgsition toward any possible 
role as,An intermediary between the 
two. . 

Later, however. a high Russian 


Soviet sources in Bucharest have 
categorically dismissed rumors of ἃ 
: , possible high-level though informal 

Sino-Soviet contact during Romanias 
ri recent anniversary celebrations. 
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‘= The rumors were sparked by the 
presence of Premier Alexei N. Kos- 
ygin at the head of a visiting Soviet 
delegation and the presence of the 
Peking group of Yu Chan, China's 

« representative in the protracted and 

\ currently adjourned border talks with 
the Soviet Union. | 

The Chinese delegation included no 
one of Mr. Kosygin’s eminence, but — 

out of deference to their hosts’ de- 
terminedly neutral role in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute — it was nonetheless a 
strong one, led by Vice-Premier Li 
~~ Hsien-nien and including also the 
head of the party's international de- 
partment and two senior officials of 
the Foreign Ministry. 

The rumors gained some encour- 
agement from Romanian leader Ni- 
colae Ceauseseu’s speech which 
firmly preserved his refusal to take 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


A new catalogue of unusual and distinctive presents from the Metropoli- 
tan Museum — exact copies of ancient gold jewelry, a silver lotus ladle 
from the T'ang dynasty, rare carly American glass, a Christmas snowflake 
and star, needlework kits of birds and flowers from the Unicorn tapes- 
tries, the Muscum’s own cookbook, and the 1975 engagement calendar, 
Life in America, are only 2 ἣν of this year's suggestions. << Also illus- 
trated is a festive selection oF more than fifty new Christmas cards ~ an 
unparalleled selection of paintings. , drawings, stained glass, sculpture, 
quilts, and graphics. Both présents and cards are made especially for the 
Museum and can be bought only by mail or at che Museum itself. Send 


the coupon below, together with twenty-five cents, for your illustrated 


source questioned about the rumor 
described the idea of a Bucharest 
meeting as “‘out of the question.” 

The published list of members of 
the Soviet delegation also eliminated 
one European agency's suggestion 
that Mr. Illychev, Russia's negotiator 
in the frontier talks (who recently 
returned to Moscow, apparently for 
consultation}, was among Mr. Kos- 
ygin's team in Bucharest. 

However. although a Bucharest 
meeting of the kind rumored seems 
Tuled out, informed observers do not 
preclude ordinary diplomatic con- 
tacts leading to a resumption of the 
border negotiations. Attention is 
drawn to an article in the latest issue 
fo the Soviet theoretical journal Ko- 
munist reiterating Russia's readiness 
for a return to “friendship'’ and a full 
normalization of relations with China. 


copy of the 10u-page color catalogue. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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CHRISTMAS 


people are getting more and more herded together?" he 
asked two visitors earlier this month. ''I like the woods, 
and I'm a bachelor. and I can be equally happy with 
people or by myself.”’ 

Besides, he gets hordes of visitors. Last year alone, 
22,000 persons passed through the area where he works 
as a caretaker for the state Environmental! Conservation 
Department. 

Mr. Nolan, 8. former civil engineer, is thinking about 
moving to Alaska. He’s hardly a misanthrope for he has 
made many a friend in the Adirondacks. But he says 
there are just too many *‘goofers”’ in the woods now — his 
word for ‘‘tramps, bums." 
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We've just made shopping {or 
Christmas easier with ἃ beauti- 
tul 32 page all-color catalog 
showing more than 300 unique 
and unusual Christmas trees, 
decorations and gifts. 


Nostatgic bubble lights, 
tree ornaments. Creative Plav- 
things. toys and quality Chrisimas 
trees are just a few of the items 
you'll find in our 1974 Christmas 
Village Catalog. 


For your personal copy of our 
new catalog. just send 25¢ in 
coin (refundable; to: 


Stevens Christmas Village 
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* Reactor 
drawback? 


Continued from Page 1 


manager for Westinghouse. ''It is not 
our position to come up with ἃ total- 
cost estimate."’ However, he said he 
was working with the management 
group to develop such a figure. 

Project managers stressed that the 
estimates, when released, would rep- 
resent all costs of the pilot plant. 
including investment, five vears of 
operating costs, and ail related re- 
search and development costs, as well 
as ‘the definite inflationary effect of 
the market place.”’ 


Series of attacks 


{The Monitor's natural-science 
writer, David F. Salisbury, reports 
that Mr. Aspin's is the latest in a 
series of attacks on the breeder- 
reactor program. Environmental and 
concerned citizen's groups have re- 
Peatedly opposed its development. 
The plutonium which these reactors 
would produce in abundance Is highly 
poisonous and easily made into crude 
nuclear explosives. 

[Most recently, the AEC‘S court- 
ordered environmental impact state- 
ment for the breeder-reactor pro- 
gram was soundly criticized by the 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
who gave it failing marks. 

[The breeder reactor is essential 
for the energy future of the nation, Its 
advocates say. Naturally occurring 
fuel for the increasing number of 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Fast-breeder reactor—bane or boon for energy shortage? 


nuclear-power plants will begin grow- 
ing short in the 1980's. The plutenium 
created in the nuclear fires of the 
new-ltype reactor will stretch fuel 
stocks for many more decades. How- 
ever, estimates of its cost have been 
steadily escalating since its con- 
ception. } 


Economics questioned 


“It is now clear that the economics 
of the fast breeder are very question- 
able,"" Mr. Aspin feels. He adds that it 
is convincing proof that the program 
“will be a monumental rip-off of the 


taxpayers unless the costs are con- 
trolled immediately."' 


Thomas A. Nemzek, AEC's director 
of reactor research and development, 
would not confirm the congressman’s 
cost estimates. ‘‘It could be more or it 
could be less,"' he said. 


However, 8 meeting is scheduled in 
Chicago Aug. 26 for the steering group 
of this joint government-industry 
project (which includes AEC, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago) at which time the cost 
estimates may be finalized. 


There was “no inherent reason'’ 
why the breeder reactor should not be 
an economic power producer, Mr. 
Nemzek said. 

The demonstration plant, called the 
Clinch River breeder-reactor plant, 
will have a capacity of 400 megawatts 
when completed, sometime in 1980 or 
1981. 

These criticisms come on the 10th 
anniversary of the first experimental 
breeder reactor. This small reactor 
was designed and built by scientists at 
Argonne National Laboratory near 
Chicago. It has successfully operated 
for 42,000 hours since that time. 


*French backing of Greece over Cyprus irks allies 


Continued from Page 1 


Europeans seem particularly un- 
happy over France's effort last week- 
end in a UN Security Council debate 
strongly to condemn Turkish military 
actions on Cyprus. The attempt 
failed. and the United States and 
British delegates were able to soften 
the wording of the final resolution. 

But what concerns some officials is 
that the French initiative was con- 
ducted entirely without prior con- 
sultation with its other members of 
the Common Market, in spite of 
France's continual emphasis on the 
need for close European cooperation 
on foreign policy. 

European governments are pleased 
with the return of democratic rule to 
Greece, and there is growing dis- 
cussion of establishing closer ties to 
Athens, leading ultimately to Greek 
membership in the Common Market 
and the Council of Europe. However. 
the French decision to accelerate 
arms sales to Greece is seen as 
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premature, particularly when an- 
other Common Market member. Brit- 
ain, is stil! struggling to bring the 
Greek and Turkish Governments 
back to the negotiating table. 

French arms sales to Greece are 
also criticized by American officiais, 
who argue that Mr. Giscard d'Estaing 
is attempting to exploit anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment in Athens. Noting that 
France signed the large arms deal 
with the Greek military junta in 
power last spring, one analyst con- 
tended that the French decision to 
speed up deliveries of these arms is 
part of the cnzoing effort by France to 
obtain a secure supply of oil. 

{This interpretation was reinforced 
earlier in the week by a French 
business newspaper that noted that if 
oll is discovered in the Aegean, it 
would “help keep alive’ Franco- 
Greek friendship.) 

The arms deal signed with the 
former :overnment in Athens in- 
cluded “Ὁ Mirage Ἐπὶ fighters, five 
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missile patrol boats, and 100 AMX-30 
tanks. At the time, the Greek pur- 
chase was seen as an attempt by the 
military junta to strengthen its bar- 
gaining hand with Turkey over dis- 
puted offshore-oil drilling rights in the 
Aegean. 


Policy applauded 


Whatever the motives, Mr. Giscard ” 


d'Estaing's pro-Greek policy has been 
applauded in Paris, where the re- 
spected newspaper Le Monde earlier 
this week accused Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger and the CIA of 
directing the whole Cyprus episode. 
French officials defend Mr. Giscard 
d'Estaing’s moves by arguing that 
now that Greece is no longer a 
member of NATO, closer French ties 
with Athens will better enable West- 
ern forces to counteract a growth of 
Soviet influence in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

This argument has Jed some observ- 
ers to predict the emergence of a pro- 
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West, but anit-NATO, Franco-Greek 
axis in Europe. 


Partner found— 

In Greece, meanwhile, Mr. Giscard 
d'Estaing appears to have found a 
willing partner in Prime Minister 
Constantine Caramanlis. The new 
Prime Minister, after pulling Greek 
forces out of NATO, is said to be 
aware of the risks of assuming an 
overly isolated position, and thus 
views closer ties with Europe as a 
necessity. 

Mr. Caramanlis spent his years of 
exile in Paris and, after his decision to 
pull out of NATO, was hailed as the 
“de Gaulle of Greece." But some 
analysts indicate that the only coun- 
try, in terms of trade and aid, that 
could replace the United States role in 
Athens is West Germany. The govern- 
ment in Bonn, however, has assumed 
a low-key stance during the Cyprus 
ersis and has cut off military aid to 
both Greece and Turkey. 
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* Chewing gum: stickier? 
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Sugar’ is the chief culprit. It com- 
poses nearly half of the finished gum 
stick, and its cost to the industry has 
doubled since late last year. Corn 
syrup, another major ingredient, and 
flavoring oils have alzo “climbed 
through the roof" to quote.an industry 
source. 

The world is ἃ rapidly becoming or 
has already become a gum-chewing 
planet largely because of three men. 
All would be in gum’s Hall of Fame if 
such a place existed. aes 

Thomas Adams of J erséy.City was 
the first to put chicle inte stick form. 
John Colgan, a Louisville druggist, 
added flavor to the previously taste- 
less chicle. William Wrigley: then 
popularized the product. . ; 

Wrigley was selling baking powder 
when it occurred to him to give away 
some chewing gum along with the 
powder as a sales inducement. Soon 
the gum proved more popular than 
the baking powder. So he concen- 
trated solely on chewing gum. Ever 
since, so the saying goes, the Wrigley 
company has made just two things: 
chewing gum and money: | 

Few people who chew gum can say 
just why they do it. But it has been a 
popular, if at times a deprecated 
habit, for thousands of years. The 
Greeks were chewing the gum that 
oozed from the mastic tree even 
before Alexander the Great's time. 


When the Pilgrims arrived in New - 


England, local Indians introduced 
them to the chewy gum of the spruce 
tree. And, of course, the Mayams had 
long enjoyed the best of all gums in 
their locally available chicle. 


Mine stoppage 
makes its point 
By the Associated Press 


Charleston, W.Va. 

Last week's five-day work stop- 
page by the United Mine Workers 
triggered layoffs on two rail- 
roads, cut into short coal stock- 
piles’ at steel mills, and demon- 
strated the anion’s militancy. 

It served as a warning that a 
coal strike could develop if an 
agreement on a new contract is 
not reached by fall. The three- 
year contract expires an Nov. 13. 

“The shutdown has just aggra- 
vated a tight supply situation,” 
said a Wheeling-Pittsburg Steel 
Corporation spokesman. *‘But full 
effect will not be felt for 2 couple 
of weeks." ὴ Ὁ 


FURNISHED 


Most chewers agree that chomping 
on modern-day gum Is a pleasant. 
tasting way to relieve tedium. Drivers 
often contend it helps them stay 
awake during long car journeys, 
During World War IL the entire 
production of Wrigley's Austraiian 
plant vanished. Corporate officiats ἃ in 
the U.S. were mystified. Finally it 
was learned that the gum packets hag 
been dropped from the atr over 
enemy-occupied Philippine Islands, 
with a simple message inside each 
gum wrapper: "I shall return — 
MacArthur.” 


Ouse for 
Ford summit 
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not victims of discrimination. Rep. 
Henry 5. Reuss (D) of Wisconsin, 


prominent economic voice in the | 


House, urges a ‘social contract be. 
tween government and the average 
citizen to forestall a new round of 
cost-push inflation." 

He proposes the ending of govern. 
ment import quotas on such things as 
sugar, originally designed to sustam 
home markets; strong anti-trust ac. 
tion; allocation of credit to revive 
prostrate home building; a wide pro- 
gram of public service jobs to soften 


rising unemployment, and tax relfef' 


for lower and middle incomes. 

There is sharp disagreement 
among economists testifying here 
over the efficacy of balancing the 
federal budget to control inflation. 
Nearly everybody agrees it is a good 
thing if there is excess consumer 
demand. Federal Reserve head Ar. 
thur Burns argues there fs such 
excess demand; economists Walter 
Heller and Gardner Ackley, of the 
University of Michigan, dispute this 
and warn against stagnation and 
unemployment. 

The summit has been bipartisan 
from the beginning. 

It was originally proposed by Sen- 
ate Democratic leader Mike Mans- 
field of Montana. At a jolnt session of 
Congress Aug. 12, President Ford 
said, “1 accept your suggestion and I 
will personally preside."’ He said it 
would beheld “in full view of the 
American public." 

It is now hinted that Mr. Rockefel- 
ler will be given a role in the anti- 
inflation fight. .The conference 1s 
bound, in any case, to be a television 
spectacular. 

Neither Mr. Ford's accession nor 
his anti-inflation proposals have lifted 
the stock market, which is giving its 
own gloomy verdict on the worldwide 
crisis. The Dow Jones industria] aver- 


. age on Aug. 21 was — at 711 — the 


lowest since Aug. 17, 1970. 
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OFFICES TO LET 
τ NEW PRACTITIONER OFFICES 


(312) 372-0153 Mon. 


APARTMENTS τὸ LET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. UNUSUALLY 
spac. 1, 2 & 3 bdem. apts. in new big. 
w/spec. river ἃ city wide views. 
fvrm., balcony. w/w carpet, 


$255:mo., 2 bdrm. $330:ma., 3 bdrm 
§385/mo. Call (617) 866-0808 or visit MA DeNG2. 


Memorial Dr.. Cambridge, (at cor. of | lovely 
River 81.) open every day 12-7. 
9% ROOMS. 2ND FLOOR, W/W 


12. $150/wk Gall (207) 633-4433. 


ANCIENT PEMAQUID — 
6 E. Monroe, Chicago, lil, Available !coastal Mame during Sept and Oct. af- 
Sept 1. Cali (312) bear rigs janyome Orlter the crowds have gone πὶ mod. 


HOUSES TO LET 

. CAPE COD. ENJOY VAC. 
bing yr. ‘round. Com. 6 rm. Cape on 

pdems. avail. early Sept. 1 bdrm. apts. πῇ Stormo, ΤΗΣ δ Be 

avail. mid-Oct. Rents ἃ uti: 1 bdrm. [8805 or Box 27, Newton Lower Fails. 


ENJOY 


PETS 


, jour elegantly tumished model at 808) SEATTLE, WASH. FURN, 2 BDRM. 

home m_ Wed 

cyan bsemt. Cl 
wilease Samuelson, 9404 42 


ood area. Full 
back yard. 5275 


carpet. Heat ἃ hot water fumished. NE gris. Ph. (206) 525-8013. 


Walking distance of First Church of 
Chsist, Scientist, Chetsea, Mass. Adults 
only. 5150 πιο. (617) 884-5324 

BOSTON—462 BEACON ST. LUXURY 


am Wkichen, disposal, tie bath, fre- 


ALPHABETICAL 
LISTING 


FRENCH PORCELAIN LAMPS, SOFA 
wsuphoisiered chairs, king-sized bed, 
Harvard chairs, tall rosewood dresser. 
coffee table & sm. chest, some 

supples. York wts. At 65 Bay State Rd. 


Apt. 3 Boston (617) 262-7378. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


IPUBLIC-BONDED WAREHOUSE ἃ 
Transfer Co., inc. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
agent tor Wheaton Van Lines, offers 
“A truly BETTER Moving Sermice.” Call 
(813) 822-4251 or write P.O. 
13182, 81 Petersburg, FL 33733. 

: MAINE | FLORIDA ἃ EAST COAST SPECIAL- 
'} sist with household chores. (212) 722- Attras. log cabin overlooking Linnekin 

Bay. 2 twin bedrms . stone {:p ἃ elec. 


τ " china and kitchenware, heatit 
MA 02176. Tal. (817) 865-2210. _. pounds weekly Avatlable now andl end 
PAINTING AND DECORATING 


CARDINAL CO. 
Painting and Decorating. AT 2-1256. 


ΕΜ 2-3919, Seattie, Washington. 


‘Monitor ads 
guide you! 


BRITISH ISLES — AFR 
Eo CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ACCOMMODATION 


. |BEDSITTING—ROOM WITH SMALL 
τ { kitchen, shower, bath and ἰοῦσι, baat 


ot year. 130A Skiney Ad.. Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey. 
LONDON, S.W. LARGE QUIET 
inny bedsit. Riverside balcony. Use 
.. bath, dining area. guest room. fart 
centre London. CSM 4 
Grosvenor PL. London SWIX Ts 


DOG NEEDS A HOME 
10 yr. old wire-halfed terrier. Nor 


(617) 861-1823 alter 6 p.m. (Mass.) - 
PIANOS & ORGANS 


Place. London SW1X 7JH. 
HOUSE TO LET 


TV, phone, etc. Fully eq 
Long or short let. Shoesmith, . τ Bat 
lards Way, Croydon, London. 


POST WANTED 


YOUNG HOUSEWIFE SEEKS INTER 
esting work-near ESHER. SURAEY. 4 


MID ATLANTIC 

interested SUBURBAN SALTIMORE. τὸ AM, 
§ nedrm, den, rec rm. 2 fireplaces. 
2": baths, avail. now or could be ren- 


__MOUNTAIN STATES __ 
FISH FROM YOUR FRONT YARD} 


grounds w/ flowers, 


senrga avail $125,000. CHUCK LEE 
Box 718, Buena Vista. CO 
ait (803) 395-8917. 


40 ΑΒΕ §6©SOUTHERN §COLO, 


. | full pace, Good owner financing. Write 


. Yarmouthport, Mass | Storm 1308 Kilkenny, Boulder, CO 


80303. 


Finest centrally located attractive tur- 
nished apartments 2 fireplaces. (617) 
247-8732 


Zbdrm.. 2 ba. apts, Annual lease. West 
Gail area. Call (714) 642-2152. 


SENIOR GRAD, MUSIC, FLUTIST. 


MILTON, MASS. SHARE A WELL- 
it roomy Ὁ bedrm apt. w/young pro- 


tessronal 
Quiet neighborhood. 5125 πιο... plus 


WA. Phone: (617) 492-3858 


place, Wall kept townhouse. 5290.'mo 
Call (617) 536-2249. (Mass.) 


‘BOSTON, MASS.—BEACON STREET 


“” NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 


APARTMENTS WANTED . 


ing for apt, mm. or πη. w/tam. 
Cambridge, Belmont, Ar- 

Seeks plano & placa to prac- 
ica. Trees. Exch. ref. Box Ἐ- 10, One 


Norway St, Baston, MA 02115. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


man. 2 blocks from subway. 


CONFECTIONERS 
UKE GOOD HOMEMADE CANDY? 
We've been making it here since 190 
Wil mail anywhere. Send for free bro- 
chure to Maud Sorup Candies, 20 W. 
Fifth St. St. Paul, MN 55102. ᾿ 


Crossword Quiz Answerg 


“make your 
swans shopping easier 


.classifieds, 


hrs. per day, mornings onty. Own caf. 
pecrearial, recention. telephone γ 

lappy to consider δᾶ. . 
4. Grosvenor ΕἾ. Londen Swix 7JH. 


“The Christian Science Monitor's 

Classified reached the people - 
we wanted to reach. 

“We had only eight callers, © 
but of these. six rented 

our summer cottage.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Amold Sorenson 
Royal Oak. ΜΙ ‘ 


‘getresponse. . 
use moniter . 


atten 


“5 -—-- 
c 
cr 


wet 


By Martin Skala 
Business-financial correspondent ot : 
The Christian Science Monitor - 


_ New York: 
Cash-management fonds are taking 
the mutuel-fund industry by storm, 
attracting hordes of small investors 
seeking a high: return on their sav- 
ings. wt ς ok το τ 
Emphasizing - -yields as high. as 10 
percent or 11 percent, low risk, and 
overnight liquidity, money-market 
funds offer small investors one way of 
combating the ravages of inflation. 


While most stock funds face rising. 
shareholder redemptions, the new. -: 


breed of funds that invest chiefly in 
money-market, ‘or short-term-debt, ΄. 
instruments. is up. record 
sales — lowe to’ δι baltic since early 
1973. 


Magnet for little nian | as 
Fidelity Daily’ ‘Income’ Trust ‘Fund, 
which opened its doors’ two months 
ago, already - ‘has more than $100 
mijlion under mariagement. Dreyfus - 
Corporation’s ‘six-month-old Liquid 
Assets Fund has ‘passed the $800. 
million mark and weekly sales are 


outpacing a’ combined: total’ of - 


Dreyfus's five other funds: 


Economists 


advisers, the funds. have become 2 
magnet for savings dollars seeking a 
ror db ΞΘ pale er ages 


Mig cau funds, according to Glenn 

Jot » President of Money Market 
ent Fund, give the small 

8. “gafe-conduct pass” into a 

ig market of debt in- 
strijnents that used to be the ex- 
clustye bailiwick of big investors such 


. bank certificates of deposit, 
cial paper, and government 
issues are traded in units of 
or more, an amount well 
“the reach - of the “odd-lot 


‘interestearned. 

εἰ sThelstrategy followed by all these 
funds #3 to hold money-market secu- 
ritiesSnaturing within a few months 
or weeks. This enables the funds to 
take advantage of the lofty interest 
‘ 7 


vs. Ford 


on merit of budget cuts 


Specialto ᾿ς τ 
The Christian Scienes Monitor 


7 .___ Washington’ 

Even while Siesta Ford is mak- 
ing budget-cutting the first order of 
business in the fight against inflation, 
top economists are getting into a 
ringing debate over whether that’s 
really the right remedy. 

The President’s ” front-line ‘com- 
mando in his cut-the-budget drive, 
Federal Reserve Board’ chairman 
Arthur Burns, κάμαν κω that the. 


But he insists that paychalogical tm- in 


pact is very important.: . . 

Democratic économists think the | 
main cause of inflation is not govern: " 
ment spending, but food:and fuel costs’ 
and a relentless cost-pusti from wages ἢ 
and prices. So. budget cutting would 


-with.a cut in the inflation rate of only - 
one-tenth of 1 percent by the end of the 
first'year, less than half of 1 percent 
‘by the end of the second year. That is 
a point the Democratic economists 
have stressed. 


Larger effect 

‘But Mr. Burns says that is not the 
point. ‘The effects of that kind of a cut 
would be ‘vastly larger’? than what 


_ economic models suggest because it 


‘would ‘eonvince poeple the govern- 
ment means business in the inflation 


.. Dattley leper rer rage abt 


to “buy up’”’ to beat the - 

prices ahead. . 

(e thinks the reason budget-cutting 

wuld be so effective is that, like 

ge-price controls, it’s something 
le readily understand. Citizens 


_f peopl 
have negligible effects on inflation: At ἢ ? donot understand monetary policy, so 


First flashes - : 

Waiter W. Heller, ‘former ἫΞ δ. 
viser to President Kennedy, calls it “8. 
bad economic bargain’ and a bad 
human bargain.” The argument will 
ὍΘ᾽ ἃ central point at issue when the 
President's “economic summit con~ 
ference” is held late next month. 

The first flashes in the debate have 
emerged in hearings the newly cre- 
ated Senate. Lav Committee has 


billion to $10 billion cut into their 
econometric models, they come up 


“Food bil climbing 


for developing nations 
_ By the Associated. Press 


en ” Rose Hil, Mauritius’ 

The food bill for developing coun- 
tries will. rise from about $4 billion in 
1972-78 to at least $10 billion in 1973-74, 
the chief of the United Nations Food | 
and Agriculture Organization ‘said 
recently. . 

Dr. A. ΕἸ. Boerma of the. Nether- 
lands said the price rise is all the 
more serious because of a reduction 
im food-aid programs. He told ‘the | 
eighth 'FAO Regional Conference of 
Africa that food. praduction is drop- _ 
ping in the world, and fertilizers and 


pesticides are in short supply. . 


Dr. Boerma said he saw: 10" ‘major 
improvement in the immediate out- 
look for Africa and the world. 

“With unfavorable weather, fertil- 
tzer shortages, and rapidly growing 
costs, the F‘AO is still not sure that the 
1974-75 harvests will replenish the 
run-down stocks to any marked ex- 
tent,’' he said. 


Buffer stocksneeded 

“Buffer stocks are essential if we 
are to have any safeguard: agatnst 
possible famine in large areas where 
the population numbers hundreds ot” 
millions." 

Sayed Marel, secretary-general of 
the World Food Conference, told the 
meeting that if current trends of food 
demand and production continue, 
studies indicate the developing world ᾿ 
will have an annual cereal-grains 
deficit approaching 85 million tons in ~ 
normal years’ and as high as 100 
miltion tons in bad crop years. 


tight money does. not beat the in 
flationary psychology as effectively. 
Moreover, any: cut in the déficit 
means that much less money the 
government has to borrow, easing 
eral in the money ets. 

cut the budget $10 
billion, Mr. Burns argues, “stock and 
bond markets would revive promptly 
and short-term interest rates would 
move down promptly. That would 
stimulate the Teavate sector, 80 you 
probably would not get a big jump in 
unemployment. ὴ 


Expendable programs 
Mr. Heller Mr. Burns’ scall 
for a budget balance in the coming 


the budget ὁ highly stimulative very 
seriously mistaken.” If state 


ee ec lacamast baie ace cone 
ered along’ with the federal, govern- . 


ment is taking in more revenues than . 
it is spetiding. $0 the situation is 
different trom the 1967-68 and 1970-71 
periods, ‘when government’ all to-. 
gether was running a deficit, and 


- hence feetting inflation. 
“St 8 Bw as 


And Μτ' Heller notes that even if 
the federal government is in deficit, 
there has'been a strong swing toward 
restraint, ‘and the direction is more 
‘ jmportant ‘than. the nurabers. Both 
Mr, Ackley and Mr. Heller think a 
slight increase in the deficit would be 

acceptable if it came about from ἡ 
programs aimed at relieving the poor 
from the worst effects of tight mone- 
tary-fiscal policy. 

Mr. Heller thinks a balanced budget 
for fiscali976 would be the right 
policy only if the economy were well 
on its way-to full employment, and if 
the Federal Reserve would stmulta- 
neously @age up on money. He is ‘not 
advocating’ taking the foot off the 
brakes" but'a reduction in interest 
rates from the current 12 percent to 9 
percent Would be a good thing, in his” 
view. 


getting 
Ben mae 


Win hy ctvaroe opinions of wht ὃ 


king ¢ Ἷ 
coming tat Snterenceia gon ο΄ 
_- anecology theme — 


rates resulting from the current tight 
money squeeze and strong business 
Joan demand. 

Most of the cash funds are earning 
between 10 percent and 12 percent on 
their diversified portfolios, about 
@ouble the rate paid on a savings 
account passbook. The funds retain 1 


- percent of their gross yield as 8 


management fee and to cover 


expenses. 

Some, such as Capital Preservation 
Fund, are heavily in government 
securities, pref to sacrifice 
some yield in order to maximize 
safety at a time when the financial 
system is under considerable strain. 

Other funds, including Dreyfus Liq- 


uid Assets, shun commercial paper 


for the time being, concentrating 
their portfolios in bank certificates of 
deposit (CDs). 

Since the near-failure of the Frank- 
lin National Bank last spring, some 
conservative funds refuse to buy CDs 
issued by any but the top 10 banks in 

“There’s no point in stretching for 


‘ that last bit of extra income,” says 


Dreyfus vice-president William Ber- 
kowitz, “if you're going to have 
trouble getting your money back.” 
Since stability and preservation of 
capital are key goals of all short-term 


-funds, fluctuations in net asset value 


are deliberately held to a minimum. 
Money Market Management, for ex- 
ample, has kept its net asset value 
steady at $1 a share since its inception 


‘last January. 


Income and capital gains, if any, 
are accrued daily and distributed 
monthly, either as additional shares 
or cash. The typical fund values its 
portfolio daily, and any change in 
value is applied as an adjustment to 
the daily earnings of the fund rather 
than to the value of the original 
investment. - 


Withdrawals made easy : 
Boasting “ποχίςδν Hquidity,”’ most 
funds allow investors to get τ ἀπά out 
as often as they like without payment 
of a sales charge or redemption fee.:A 


few, such as Oppenheimer, tack on a 
Sales charge in an effort to generate 
business with brokerage firms. 


made by. bank wires to the share- 
holder’s account. In a novel twist, 
Fidelity Daily Income Trust lets 
shareholders write checks against 
their holdings. 

Because they are essentially a 
Package of short-term debt obliga~ 
tions, which turn over rapidly, the 
funds are highly susceptible to sudden 
shifts in interest rates. Thus investors 
can’t “lock up” a high yield as they 
might do by a well-timed of 
a long-term bond. Nor are they enti- 
rely free trom risk at a time when 
many companies, including some top- 
flight issuers of commercial paper, 
are being pinched by tight money. 


Highly liquid assets 

When interest rates fall, appeal of 
money-market funds is sure to wane. 
Redemptions may be heavy as in- 
vestors flock back to the stock market 
or conventional growth-oriented. mu- 
tual funds. 

Yet this prospect does not dismay 
backers of the new funds. They’ say 
that a surge of redemptions, while 
unlikely, can be accommodated be- 
cause their portfolios consist of highly 
liquid assets. At the same time, there 
is some concern that excessive proli- 
feration of money-market funds could 
lead some funds into lower-quality 
securities. These might not be readily 
marketable except ata huge discount. 

George S. Johnson, director of 
Scudder Reserves, says he 
expects a “good viable demand” for 


‘ cash funds even if interest rates go 


lower. In an inflation-ridden econ- 
omy, he notes, interest rates tend to 
be abnormally high, making it diffi- 
cult for thrift institutions to compete 
for funds. To defend their assets 
against inflationary erosion, savers 
are expected to take advantage of 
interest-rate differentials more 
quickly in the future. 


ae ” Blimp’s-eye view of Expo 
Goodyear’s graceful airship Columbia hovers over Expo "74 in Spokane, Wash. 


Its shadow touches the Soviet Union pavilion. White-domed 


building is the 


United States pavilion. Expo "14, which continues through October, celebrates 


““omorrow’s iresh, new environment.” 
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financial 


Firms handling new funds 


Following is a list of some money-management funds, with some other 
basic information. The tist grows rapidly as protessional money managers 
seek to serve small investors looking for a high return on savings. 


Fund 
American General Reserve Fund 
c/o Channing Company 
PO Box 1411 
Houston, Texas 77041 
Anchor Reserve Fund 
Westminster at Parker 
Elizabeth, NJ 07207 
J. B. Cabot Short Term Fund 
104 South Central Avenue 
Valley Stream, NY 11580 
Capital Liquidity 
Figueroa at Fifth Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90017 

. Capital Preservation Fund 
495 Hamilton Avenue 
Palo Alto, CA 94301 
Daily Income Fund 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
Dreyfus Liquid Assets 
757 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Fidelity Daily Income Trust 

Box 193 

Boston, MA 02101. 
Holding Trust * 
382 Miracle Mile 
Coral Gables, FL 33134 
Money Market Management 
421 Seventh Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
Oppenheimer Monetary Bridge 
Orie New York Plaza 
New York, NY 10004 
The Reserve Fund 
1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 
Scudder Managed Reserves 
10 Post Office Square 
Boston, MA 021709 


51,000, it torwarded by a stockbroker. 


Minimum 
Investment 


$5,000 


Commission 
1 percent 


$ 100 8.75 percent 


$5,000 none 


$3,000 none 
$1,000 none 
$5,000° none 


$5,000 none 


$5,000 none 
$1,000 none 
$1,000 none 


$1,000 none 


$5,000* none 


$1,000 hone 


INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS HIGHLIGHTS 


Yugoslav A-plant 


Kostanjevica, Yugoslavia 
Yugoslavia has signed a contract 
here with Westinghouse Electric 
Company for construction of the first 
Yugoslav nuclear-power plant, at a 
cost of $500 million. The plant will be 
constructed at Krsko on the Sava 
River and should be commissioned at 
the end of 1978. The contract covers a 
nuclear-power plant of 632 mega- 
watts, delivery of nuclear fuel, two 
gas-power plants, and opening a ura- 
nium mine. 


Talks await trade bill 


Geneva 
The United States says ithas reason 


‘to hope its trade bill — the key factor 


in launching of the next round of 


world trade negotiations — willbe ‘'in ~ 


hand” by October. 

U.S. Ambassador Francis Dale told 
the 68-nation policymaking board of 
the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development here that 
Washington is not, however, waiting 
for a multilateral approach to be 
agreed before helping developing 


‘The bill, which President Ford has 


‘asked Congress to pass, provides the 


U.S. Government with negotiating 
authority on tariff and nontariff bar- 
riers for use in the negotiations, 


Continued from Page 1 - 
Included in the picture is a recent 


‘Gallup poll that said 46 percent of 


Americans polled are expecting 2 
depression. Businessmen, some an- 
alysts add, are extremely nervous. 

At the same time, last week interest 
rates rose on government securities 
that In some cases now yield 9.81 


for loans, especially with the stiff 
competition for government issues. 

However, in the face of such bad 
news confronting Wall Street, some 
analysts have become increasingly 
bullish. 


Some positive possibilities 
Says Larry, Goldstein, head of the 


analyst at Rosenkrantz, Enrenkrantz, 
Lyon & Ross Inc., “Rather than 
reading yesterday's pers, in- 


interest rates; a short-term easing in 
the rate of inflation: an easing in oll 
prices; a start at the recycling of 
petro dollars into long-term com- 
mitments; or the public just realizing 
the world 35 not coming to an end.” 
Mr. Goldstein agrees, ‘My infor- 
mation suggests those talking of depr- 
ession-type thinking may be very 


a 


expected to open in Geneva. under the 
auspices of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade fairly soon after the 
U.S. bill becomes law. 


Greek economy responds 


Athens 

Economic stabilization in Greece 
may take at Jeast three years, in the 
opinion of some economic leaders. 
However, they express great con- 
fidence in the new government head, 
Constantine Caramanlis, because of 
his effective work in the 1950's as 


Works Minister, and Prime Minister. 

Steps taken by the military regime 
five months ago to freeze prices for 
basic items, control imports of 480 
commodity groups, and restrict cre- 
dit are now showing good results. 

Key weaknesses are the inflation 
rate of 38 percent and the foreign- 
trade deficit of $1 billion or more per 
year. 


Tokyo-Peking hops 
Tokyo 
China and Japan are hoping to 
begin regular airline service between 
Tokyo and Peking via Shanghai on 
Sept. 29, the day the two countries 
established diplomatic relations two 
years ago, Japanese officials report. 


*Wall Street: when will selling end? 


surprised to see interest rates come 
down in another month or two.’” 

But investors have become increas- 
ingly skeptical of bullish statements, 
brokers reply, and remain skittish 
about entering the stock market. Says 
one observer in a New York broker- 
age house, “There may be some 
rallies in store for the stock market, 
but what I want is a market that keeps 


going up.” 


Reassessment under way 


Such hopes may have some time to 
be fulfilled, Harold Janeway, analyst 
at White, Weld, notes. The economic 
uncertainties have Wall Street econo- 
mists reassessing the day-to-day bits 
of information that make up the total 
economic structure under which busi- 
ness operates. The result, Mr. Jane- 
way says, ''is a growing feeling we 
are not looking at an ordinary busi- 
ness recession.” Analysts report a 
concern for a real collapse or break- 
down in the financial system itself. 
Some point to some major corpo- 
rations that could be on the verge of 
bankruptcy, giving Wall Street an- 
other Penn Central type of disaster. 

On Friday, for example, Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways said it would need 
$10 million per month in government 
funds if it is to avoid a financtal 
collapse. Pan Am, much like Penn 
Central, has a Jarge amount of debt to 
New York banks. 

Still, Monte Gordon of the Dreyfus 
Corporation says things have always 
looked the worst at the bottom. “As 
the old saying goes,” the analyst says, 
“it’s derkest before the dawn.’”" 


, 
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Ethiopia palace 
now nationalized 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

The Ethiopian Armed Forces 
Committee announced Sunday that 
Emperor Halle Selassie’s residence — 
the Jubilee Palace — had been 
natronalized. 

No reference was made in the 
special radio broadcast to the future of 
the Emperor or whether he would 
continue to live in the palace. However, 
palace affairs will no longer.be under 
the jurisdiction of a minister appointed 
by the Emperor, but under a 
government-appointed manager, the 
broadcast said. It added that the 
palace was built by the sweat of the 
people — and must henceforth be their 
property. 


Portugal to sign accord 


EDITED BY TERRANCE EDWARDS: "ἢ 


Portuguese ministers and the African 
Party for the Independence of Guinea- 
Bissau and the Cape Verde Islands 
{PAIGC). 

The announcement was the first 
official sign that the PAIGG leaders 
were discussing the issue with Dr. 
Mario Soares, Portugal's Foreign 
Minister, and Overseas Territories 
Minister Antonio de Almeida Santos. 


Pentagon reveals plans 
against Nixon orders 
Washington 

The Pentagon kept close watch 
during the last days of Richard M. 
Nixon's presidency to guard against 
any possibility of orders going directly 
to military units from the White House, 
officials said Saturday. 

The Associated Press reports that 


North Atlantic air fare 
to be hiked 10 percent 


Geneva 

Air passengers wiil have to pay an 
average 10 percent increase on fares 
from Nov. 1 on the busy North Atlantic 
run — if governmental approval is given 
— the International Air Transport 
Association (IATA) announced 
Saturday. This would be the fourth fare 
hike this year — and the stiffest. Three 
earlier rises totaling about 18 percent 
were attributed to soaring fuel costs. 

IATA also agreed on a new base fare 
that is bound to bring a big increase in 
charter rates. The association said the 
coordinated pricing plan was in jine 
with government directives and was to 
end cutthroat competition on the North 
Atlantic, where 30 percent of all 
passengers have been using charters. 


israel begins testing 


Inside the news-—briefly 
LOOKING AHEA 


that the exercise is a disguise for ἃ 
military assault, but israeli Army chiets 
have repeatedly offered assurances 
that it is a practice and nothing more. 
The exercise was to test improvements 
in the rapid call-up system. There had 
heen criticism that {srael was slow to 
mobilize its reserve forces when the 
Arabs attacked in 1973. 


AUGUST 26 


AROUND THE WORLO 


Women's Equality Day commemorating the signing of the 
19th Amendment, in 1920, that gave women the right to vote. 
The rest of the week will be observed as Women’s Week. 


Top earth scientists from more than 40 nations will meet in 
Honolulu for the Circum-Pacific Energy and Mineral Re- 
sources Conference aimed at advancing the exploration and 
development of the energy and mineral resources of the Paci- 
fic area. The conference lasts through Aug. 30. 


Convention of the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees (AFL-CIO). in Boston, through Aug. 30. Delegates rep- 
resenting 650,000 federal workers will be addressed by Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy (D) of Massachusetts. 


AUGUST 27 


Alaskans will vote in a special referendum on whether to con- 
sider a new capital site closer to the state's center of popu- 


on colony’s indepen- | Pentagon officiats said there was " lation. The capital is Juneau. 

dence y P concern about the potential that rapid call-up system aia 
c ἢ “somebody in the White House” not Tel Aviv, lerael Primary elections in Alaska and Oklahoma. Significant races 
Algiers | necessarily Mr. Nixon — might go Coded announcements over Israel include former U.S. Secretary of the Interior Waiter J. Hickel's 


Portugal and African nationalst 
leaders will sign an agreement here 


outside the chain of command and 
take some action. 


radio Sunday began the country's 
biggest-ever military mobilization 


The lonely whale 


bid to return to the Alaska State House and former Oklahoma 
Congressman Ed Edmondson’s second campaign tor the U.S. 


Monday on the independence of Secretary of Defense James R. exercise. The operation, which ehate 
Guinea-Bissau. the Algerian Foreign Schlesinger and Gen. George Brown, triggered tension in the Arab world, Whale cheered on 3 ; 
Mmustry announced Sunday There was | chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 518}. began at noon with the reading of a in search for its pod AUGUST 28 


na indication of the contents of the 
accord. 

The munistry said the agreement 
would end secret talks here between 


fas aa ba 


took what one Pentagon source 
described as contingency planning “in 
the event of improbable 
circumstances." 


ES aes MB 


‘ak 


series of secret slogans, each designed 

to call up a fighting unit or order 

civilian vehicles into service. 
Arab,states have voiced suspicion 


gt ge I PIR τ 


Searching outside historic tower 


In the wake of a bomb explosion in the historic Tower of 
London las! July. authorities have tightened security at the 
popular landmark that dates from the 11th century. Here 
fourists and visitors queue to have their bags searched 


injured about 40. 


before they explore the building that has figured in En- 
gtish history first as the sovereign's residence and then as 
a prison. The bomb blast last month killed one person and 


Southampton, N.Y. 

A tonely, 30-foot whale is being 
watched closely by marine biologists 
here in its efforts to reunite with a 
group of fellow teviathans that have left 
it behind during a voyage toward 
Newfoundiand. 

The isolated right whale, apparently 
in temporary confusion, keeps 
bumping into Long Island in its zeal to 
catch up with other members of its 
pod. It was first spotted south of the 
island more than a week ago and has 
been nudging its way northward since. 
Officials said they expect the 
apparently healthy whale to clear the 
island soon. 


Hamburg’s deeper basin 


to increase turnover 
The West German port of Hamburg, 
one of the biggest in the world, has 


' announced the construction of a 


deeper port basin. called “‘Hansaport," 
which is expected to increase the 
port's turnover by 20 percent — with 
much of the new traffic coming from 
East European countries, writes 
Monitor special correspondent Paul 
Wohl. 

. Additional East European barge 
traffic is to be diverted to Hamburg 
through a new canal west of the East 
German border. The canal will be part 
of the shortest inland water route from 
Hamburg to Berlin and Prague. At 
present the Elbe at low water level 
above Hamburg can only be negotiated 
by 800-ton barges loaded to haif their 
capacity. The new canal will be 
accessible to the European standard 
barge of 1,350 tons. 


CBS reassigns Rather 


to anchorman duties 
New York 
Dan Rather, CBS News White House 
correspondent for nearly eight years, 
has been reassigned to other duties 
and will be replaced by Bob Schieffer, 


The 1974 Conference on Science and World Affairs in Baden, 
Austria, through Sept. 2. Scientists from all over the world will 
concentrate on problems of arms control and world peace. 


AUGUST 29 


American Political Science Association meeting in Chicago, 
through Sept. 2. Discussion topics include crime and the trial 
courts. A panel on “Conservatism’s Search for Meaning” will 
be led by National Review Editor William F. Buckley Jr. 


AUGUST 30 


Sentencing of California Lt. Gov. Ed Reinecke is scheduled 
by U.S. District Court Judge Barrington Ὁ. Parker in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Reinecke, found guilty on charges of lying to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee during its {TT investigations, has - 


said he will step down from office on the day he is sentenced. 


SEPTEMBER 1 


The U.S. Forést Service intends on this date to put into effect 
new regulations governing prospecting for the mining of gold, 
Jead, and copper in national forests. The regulations will con- 


tral the environmental impact of mining. a 2 : a 


the network's Pentagon reporter. 

The network said late last week 
correspondent Phil Jones, who 
covered President Ford during the 
latter's period as vice-president, also 
has been reassigned to White House 
coverage. Mr. Rather, a native ot 
Wharton, Texas, who had a reputation 
for toughness in his questioning of 
former President Nixon, will become an 
anchorman-correspondent for “CBS 
Reports" documentary programs, . 

CBS said Mr. Rather will continue 
anchoring the network's Saturday night 
news program, and will also start 
anchoring the network's Sunday news 
program as well. ᾿ 


Peron praised for 
oil-marketing take-over 

᾿ Buenos Aires 

President Isabel Peron's Friday 

decision to nationalize the marketing of 
Petroleum derivatives in Argentina has 
won praise from politicians and labor 
leaders. The form of take-over was not 


made clear, but it is thought that Shell 
Oil Argentina, Esso Argentina, Amoco, 
Cities Service, and three Argentine 


distributors of the state-owned YPF are 


affected. Foreign refining operations 
will not be touched. 


Ford signs bill’ 


for wage-price council | 
3 Washington τ᾿ 


President Ford signed a bill setting 
up his new wage-price monitoring 
agency and emphasized Saturday that 
“this legislation is not the forerunner of 
wage-price controls." : 

The new Council of Wage and Price 
Stability, wruch replaces the Nixon 
administration's Cost of Living Council, 
is intended to expose excessive wage 
and price increases and — in the 
President's words — "give guidance in 
very broad terms to management and 


labor. . . ." Members of the new council - 


will be named shortly, he added. 


*Rodino report details 
case against Nixon 


Continued trom Page 1 


In the elual committee debate —on 
Aniy 27, INTE — the comimitlee voted 27 
ἴα 1 10Γ Article 1, tobstruction of 
justice, Republicans comprising all 
dissenting Votes. In the final report, 
however. the Republicans state that 
they, tow. now believe the evidence ts 
clear against Mr. Nixon. 


The turning point for the dissenting 
Republicans cume after release by 
the former President of the June 23, 

- pe Which appeared to establish 
Vs actual involvement in the 
rover-up, 


‘Notdriven from office’ 

arate report, the minority 
who had originally voted 
rle f refute the argument 
‘driven from 


In a ye 
Republic. 
against Ar 
that Mr. Nixon wus 
office.” 

Sand the Republicans: “We know it 
has been said and perhaps some will 
continue ty say that Richard Nixon 
was hounded from office by his 
political opponents and media critics. 
We feel constrained to puint out, 
however, that it was Richard Nixon 
who impeded the FBI's investigation 
of the Watergate affair by wrongfully 
attempting to implicate the Central 
Intelhgence Agency; it was Richard 
Nixon who created and preserved the 
evidence of that transgression and 
who, knowing that it had been subpoe- 


udministration and to the nation. as 
day after day, month after month, he 
imprisoned the truth about his role in 
the Watergate cover-up so long and so 
tightly within the solitude of his Oval 
Office that it could not be unleashed 
without destroying his presidency. 


Vote shifts indicated 


The report also indicated that had 
Impeachment gone before the full 
House, the committee members” 
votes for Article ΠῚ — the misuse of 
office article — would have been 29 to 
9%, with lowa Republican Wiley Mayne 
joining the majority. The committee 
vote on July 29, 1974. was 28 to 10. 

On Article ITI, the defiance of 
committee subpoenas article. the 
lineup would have stayed at 21 to 17, 
the vote of the committee on July 30, 
1974. the report indicated. 

In a separate report Illinois Re- 
publican Robert McClory. who had 
been most responsible for the drafting 
of Article {τι argued that Mr. Nixon's 
defiance of House committee sub- 
poenas during the impeachment in- 
quiry was itself grounds for impeach- 
ment: 

“.,. the Constitution does not give 
the House of Representatives, ex- 
ercising its power to impeach, a 


* Protecting your bike 


Continued from Page 1 

Across the U.S. the story is the 
same. Bicycle thefts are up 
“alarmingly,” or have ‘shot up to 
“incredible levels," or have become a 
“‘major problem." 

There is widespread speculation of 
rings of bicycle thieves, ‘‘organized 
outfits that transport stolen bikes and 
resell them.” 

In New York City more than 10,000 
bicycles were stolen last year. 

In one recent Midwest incident, 
thieves backed a pickup truck along- 
side a youth league football field and 
made off with 40 bikes. 

According to Frank Roberson, an 
acting director of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, with 
some exceptions (such as Washing- 
ton, D.C.), "The police haven't got 
around to dealing with the problem; it 
hasn't happened before. They simply 
don't have the manpower to go cut 
and tackle it.’ 

But. say police, industry, and insur- 
ance experts, there is a good deal that 
individual owners can do: first, to 
reduce the risk of theft; second, to 
increase the lUklihood of return; and 
third, to insure against loss. 

Preventing theft: Never leave your 
bicycle unattended, ‘'not for a min- 
ute,"’ says Jim Hayes, a spokesman 
for the manufacturers Bicycle In- 
stitute of America. Always try and 
keep it indoors (even beside - sur 
desk}. In some areas It is poss’ 12 to 
rent lockers that will contain. ~ ole 
bike. 


Getting it back. Stolen bicycles are 
hard to -trace and hence com- 
paratively easy to trade, especially 
now that good equipment and spares 
are scarce. 

So if you want to get a stolen bicycle 
back, you should find its identification 
or serial number. Manufacturers 
stamp these in the metal, elther on the 
“head tube" under the handlebars, or 
under the ‘‘crank hanger" into which 
the pedal arms fit. Older bikes may 
have the number stamped on the left, 
rear ‘‘toeplate'’ (the strut into which 
the rear wheet fits). 


Register serial number 

Record the seria] number and, if it 
is an expensive machine (they range 
up to $1,000 these days) register the 
number with the local police, perhaps 
together with a color photo. 

Numerous towns now are in- 
stituting bicycle registration as a 
legal requirement. According to John 
English, research director of the 
National Council on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances, out of a recent 
sample taken of 50 large and small 
municipalities across the nation, 27 
have compulsory registration and 
four have voluntary registration. 

But while registration remains lo- 
cally organized and not centrally 
computerized, it is still possible for 
thieves to transport bikes to another 
town and sell them safely there. Only 
California has a statewide registra- 
tion plan; it will start operating in 


* Britain’s real-life Colonel. 


Blimps get ready for action 


Continued from Page | 

And Colonel Stirling is not alone in 
his self-proclaimed attempt to save 
Britain ‘‘from the throes of Commu- 
nist and union subversion.’ Another 
retired military man, Gen. Sir Walter 
Walker, a former NATO commander, 
is forming an anti-union paramilitary 
group of his own. Sir Walter's organi- 
zation, known as ‘‘'Unison,"’ is dedi- 
cated to safeguarding political stabil- 
ity in what he predicts is a coming era 
of galloping inflation and industrial 
warfare. 

Is Britain faced with an imminent 
military: takeover, or is this the 
reason that Fleet Street journalists 
call August the ‘silly season?"' No 
one knows for sure, but with a 
national election predicted for early 
October, Britain's new paramilitary 
organizations have set off a political 
storra. 


As many as 20 groups 

The Labour government's Minister 
for Defense, Roy Mason, last week 
attacked the volunteer armiés as a 
“near-fascist groundsweill."" Some ob- 
servers claim that more than 20 
similar groups are being formed to do 
battle with striking untons in the 
coming year. 

Smarting from harsh Conservative 
criticism of recent government plans 
to bring the British economy under 


Conservative Party chairman ‘Wi-- 


liam Whitelaw said last week that he 


refused to take revelations over Cole- . ; 


nel Stirling's group seriously and that 
Mr. Mason ‘‘was over-reacting ib 
absurd manner.” But with the volai 
teer forces shaping up as a potentially 


explosive issue in the next election,. 


Mr. Whitelaw was careful to empha- 
size that the Conservatives repu- 
diated anyone who might be working 
toward a military takeover of the 
country. 

For his own part, Colonel Stirling 
branded Mr. Mason's charge of collu- 
sion with the Conservatives ‘blatant 
electioneering."” The aim of ‘Great 
Britain '75," according to the World 
War [I hero, is to reinforce ‘partia- 
mentary authority, not to destroy it. 


‘Analysts ponder meaning 


* But while politicians have’ tumed 
the emergence of paramilitary 
groups into a political football, 4 
number of political analysts have 
begun to wonder if they have a deeper 
meaning: for British society. Even 
prior to the “Great ere Ba 
revelations, the respecte! ᾿ 
mentator Lord Chalfont stirred dis 
cussion by suggesting earlier this 
month that inflation and lack of 
government leadership raised the 


; ἡ power to ask while giving to the i + 
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terrible import uel Tee heen μαβηε τὸ aca Constitution | chain you can ce~ 1 immov- surance policies cover bicycle thefts | tive have allied themselves withColo- “Normally, 1 would cali Colonel as 
counsel, until he could do so πὸ phlei eleaictan able object su..: . stlamppost (except in the New York area where a | nel Stirling's and General Walker's stirling's group hogwash,” one higt- 
longer. . . . It is striking that such an sicon Gat report by ranking Re- | ina busy, πο' “ἄς place. Chains special endorsement is needed to | volunteer forces. ranking civil servant commented, “lf δὲ 
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Σ more kindly with Richard Nixon than | remon 4 secured to the back. deductible of $50 to $1000r more, often | contained bitter attacks on the Zov- the possibility of another minority 


implications of events little noticed by 
others may well have been unsur- 
Passed by any of his predecessors, 
should fall to comprehend the damage 
that acerued daily to himself. his 


did his contemporaries. As the Water- 
gate affair moves into the past it may 


be seen for what a Uttle thing a! 


President was forced to resign fror 
Office... ." 


“T  yrotessional thief [with metal 
c .} a chain or lock doesn’t mean 
" says Mr. Roberson. But it 
Ἐπ deter the casual thief and mis- 
ἔδιδε ἃ youths, 


€ 


wiping out reimbursement on all but 
the most expensive machines. And 
many insurance companies have re- 
moved bicycle coverage from such 
policies, 


ernment's white paper on natlon- 
alization, claimed that the Conserva- 
tive Party condoned “these Nazi-ltke 
factions who are trying to overthrow . 
democratic government." ὭΣ 


, 


’ government, and the specter of more 
_ industrial discontent this winter. 


Bis 


organization is an expression of Pro” 
Lie must 


test that all politiclans myst take into 
γῖδητες — ake 


an. 


~The rota 
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1. Intake. | 
Fuel/air mixture is 
drawn mto combustion 
chamber by revotving 
rotor through intake 
port (upper left). No. 
valves or valve- 
operating mechanism 


As rotor continues — 
revolving, it-reduces 
space in chamber 


This compresses 
mixture.” BS 


2. Compression. . 


containing fuel and air, = κι, 
- . 7. tates, folowing plug 

firesfo assure complete ~ 
: Conpbustion. ‘ 


exhaust Port. 


Chevrolet's new Monza—likely to offer.rotary option © 


Melvin 
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| Last dance 
of summer 


-" A kind of last regain is 
taking place on the ‘ lew 
Hamestire, Motor boats — and nobody 
is anybody without a motor boat — 
graceful despair of speed minus a real 
déatination. Close your eyés, and the 
boxg sounds like a swarm .of mechant- 
-cal 0865 trying to find their way home 
toa plastic hive. ess ’ 
“Qpen.your eyes, and there is this 
ctl weeags ἴω The boats 
look like tiny windup toys rotating 
madly on a sidewalk pitechman’s blue 
demonstration rug. Behind them; at- 
tathed by a thread (at no extra cost, 
ladies'and gentlemen), is a second part 
of the toy — a stick figure, cleverly 
“simulating bobs and weaves: the water 
᾿ βίον. Round and round boat and sider. 
. 80; like figures in a non-stop carrousel. 
Tf-one were a political moralist, an- 
ficipating an Age of Shortages, or at 
least a Time for Sacrifice, this tableau 
might be titled “The Last Go-Round.” 
- In fact, the obligatory motor boat is 
S#idom lonely. The two-boat family has 
become common. To say nothing of the 
two-car-and-a-dune-buggy family. As a 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


In 1970, Mazda, the Japanese 
compact, Introducéd the rotary en- 
gine (cross section left) to U.S. 
buyers. Some 250,000 Mazdas now 


-are on American roadways. But in 


a few months General Motors is 
expected to offer its own version, 
setting the stage for the com- 
mercial test that could make or 
break the rotary. . 


By Charles E. Dole 
Automotive editor of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Is the rotary engine the power pack of the 
future or simply a passing fad? 

It all depends on which side of the read you 
stand. a pe 

The whirring-rotor engine has been lam- 
basted as hard on gas. with poor durability 
and leaky seals. Rotary enthusiasts say this 
isn't so. What does seem clear is that the 
rotary-power engine, invented by West Ger- 
man Felix Wankel in 1954, is on the threshold 
of @ decisive commercial test. . 

Its future as a volume car-production 
engine, at least for the immediate term, 
could be decided when the General Motors 

hits the road sometime next spring. 
Without doubt, it will give a push to the 
concept and stir increased talk by con- 


sumers. 

The GM Wankel car will be introduced 
either at the Detroit Auto Show in January or 
the Chicago Auto Show in February, accord- 
ing to unconfirmed reports, although the first 
cars may not reach the.showrooms till Jater 
in the spring. aa 

It is expected to be an option on the brand- 
new Chevrolet Monza, a sporty subcompact 
soon to bow as a °75 model. Although this 
looks quite different from the minicar Vega, 
still they share some:of the same com- 
ponents. Among other things, the Monza will 
have.rectangular headlights. Buick and Olds- 
mobile will, get their own versions of the 
Monza in Septerfiber but without the rotary 
option next spring. That will come later, 
probably in 1976. The base engine in the new 
subcompact will be a four-cylinder model — 
with a six and new amail eight as options. 


Smaller and lighter 

The Chevrolet rotary will provide the 
world’s biggest carmaker with something 
really different to hawk in 1975 — and after 
the disastrous ’74 model year, GM may need 


‘it. ον ι 


Tn size, the rotary 15 about half that of a~ 
comparable piston engine of equivalent 
horsepower and up to 30 percent lighter In 
weight. Also, it has far fewer parts, it is 
remarkably free of vibration, and can use 
either leaded or unleaded fuel with an octane 
rating as low as 70. Its triangular rotors turn 
round and round at high speed, unlike the up- 
and-down hammer of the piston engine. ᾿ 

On the debit side, the rotary is essentially a 
high-emissions engine (hydrocarbons and 
carbon monoxide). It is very low in oxides of 
nitrogen. The Japanese carmaker, Toyo 
Kogyo, maker of the Mazda, relies on a 
thermal reactor to clean the exhaust. GM will 
use a catalytic converter, as will all GM cars 
for 1976. 

So far, Mazda has pioneered the rotary 
concept in the United States. There are some 
250,000 rotaries on U.S. highways out of 
780,000 which the Hiroshima-based company 
has built since the late 1960’s. Its sales, now 
depressed, may draw strength from the 
interest in rotary engines GM will arouse. 

GM may be coming in at just the right time. 
Mazda sales have plummeted after several 
years of growth. Some of its dealers are in 
trouble. An earlier projection of 240,000 U.S. 
gales in 1974 has been chopped to 150,000, still 
@ good figure for a car only four years on the 
market. Yet to Mazda, at $4,000 a car, that’s 
about $360 million in ‘‘lost”’ revenue. 

‘What happened between the projection of a 
year ago and the more realistic figure of 
today? A fuel crisis! ? 

The rotary has the reputation of gas hog. 
Perhaps more than any other issue this has 
hounded Mazda since the fuel crunch of last 
winter. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) didn’t help. Its low mileage figures (10 
to 11 mile-a-gallon range) effectively put the 
quietus on Mazda. Yet many rotary owners 


sort of counterpoint to the motor boats 
— land chorus answering water chorus - 
— there are the power Saws: felling 
and building as if trees were not only an 
inexhaustible commodity but jungle 
vepetaticn closing in on these pioneers 
that must be cleared away as an act of 
self-defense. 
As 4b & 


When the princes and the princesses 
of the water skis reach. shore, they 
mount up on minfbikes and blaze off 
into the woods. (Literally, alas, on 
occasion. The lookout in the fire tower 
at Mt. Pawtuckaway rates sparks from. 
the faulty exhausts of minibikes ahead 
of campfires and cigarette butts as the 
cause of forest fires — and he spots up 
to 15 of them on a weekend.) 

Meanwhile, the adults drift off the 
beach in lounge chairs buoyed on floats 
_— keeping a weather eye out for water 
skiers by sea and minibikes by 

Just in cast there should be a split 
second of wilderness silence, transistor 
Yadios are everywhere. 


One has the impression that Nature 
ig being invaded by 8 mechanized 


Second section 


report mileage figures at least double those 
reported by EPA. In a two-week, 65-mile-a- 
day commute, I averaged a strong 17 miles 
per gallon, including both city and suburban- 
type driving. 

Since the original mileage list, the EPA has 
raised the figures somewhat — but the 
damage was done. Other auto manufac- 
turers, also critical ‘of EPA, say the cold- 
start, city-cycle dynamometer testing EPA 
uses is unfair. The agency stands by its guns. 

For the coming new-model year, however, 
EPA will publish two sets of figures, the low 
urban-type used for '74 and another cycle 
which includes highway-type driving and is 
bound to be higher. 

Meanwhile GM has made a huge financial 
commitment to the rotary, including a $50 
million licensing fee to Curtiss-Wright, of 
which $40 million already 15 paid. In total, 
GM is estimated by some in the industry to 
have spent from $250 to $300 million on the 
engine, too much money to simply write off — 
even for General Motors. 

Ford Motor Company, however, shelved its 
own rotary project last March after a lot of 
hard work on the concept. The company 
admits to spending about 510 million on it but 
the expenditure could have been a lot higher 
— “a total waste,’ in the words of Henry 
Ford I, chairman. 

The Ford program was derailed more for 
economy reasons, it is believed, than for 

else. It may, however, be dusted off, 
especially if auto sales rebound next year and 
the new GM rotary starts to take off. 


Ford couldn’t make deal 

Mr. Ford has long been sour on the rotary, 
partly, observers say, because he failed to 
make the deal he wanted with Toyo Kogyo, 
manufacturer of the Mazda. Ford wanted too 
Jarge a chunk of the company, says C. R. 
Brown, just resigned as general manager of 
Mazda Motors of America. 

“Toyo Kogyo was willing to negotiate for 10 
or 15 percent to Ford, but not 30 percent,” he 
adds. Ford also tried to buy 120,000 rotaries 
for its year-old Mustang I, “but we needed 
all the capacity at the time,’’ observes Mr. 
Brown. — 

The Japanese last February blew the 
whistle on Ford’s getting the rotary-engined 
truck although Ford does sell the Courier 
minitruck through its dealerships in the U.S. 

As. for Chrysler, the third-in-size U.S. 


᾿ automaker is not involved in the Wankel at 


all. It has only a small cadre of engineers still 
working on it — and not even full time. 

American Motors still hopes to put a rotary 
in its new Pacer, an offshoot of the Gremlin 
and due out the first of the year, but even that 
could be in doubt. It probably would buy the 
engine from GM. ; bye 

In Burope, meanwhile, there is no dearth of 
activity on the rotary. 

The NSU RO-8, which sells for about 
$10,000, is considered a successful car after 
its rocky start a few years ago. One observer 
says ‘‘it is just about totally debugged."’ Audi- 
NSU is part of the Volkswagen empire. 

Basically the same engine now is being 
built by Comotor in France, a joint enterprise 
by Audi-NSU and Citroen, the latter now in 
the midst of merging with Peugeot, which 
automatically will get a chunk of the Wankel. 

Comotor is selling about 20,000 engines a 


Better mileage? 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Detroit 

The Wankel rotary engine has the 
reputation for being a gas hog. 

Whether justified or not, better 
mileage is on the way. 

Toyo Kogyo, maker of the Mazda, 
says the firm already has developed 
advanced versions of the rotary which 
provide up to 40 percent better mile- 
age than cars now on the road. Even 
the new-model '75's will give 20 to 80 
percent improvement just down the 


And even General Motors, which 
should have its own rotary on the 
highway in the first half of 1975, says 
that it will give at least equal mileage 
to a. comparable piston engine. 


army. Cars ‘with campers, trailers, 
and, of course, those boats behind them 
fill the highways, seeking out the 
narrower tar roads off into the 
dirt roads that lead to rows of tents and 
trailers set closer together than the 
zoning laws would allow in the suburbs 
everybody left behind to head for the 
Open Spaces. 

As never before, one is conscious of 
the outdoorsman's gadgets: 75-quart 
ice chests; propane stoves with 10,000 
Btu burners; 20-plece camp-cooking 
sets (coated in Teflon); portable sinks 
with 5-gallon storage tanks and double- 
action water pumps. 


4+ * bk 


What a paradox, that one should be 
most aware of technology, not amid the 
factory stacks of an industrial city but 
in New Hampshire woods under the 
August sun. It’s ag if vacationing 
Americans are turning up all the 
throttles to keep themselves or any- 
body else from rememberirig that this 
has been the year of a sobering oil 
“crisis,” the year or two after an 
ecological ‘‘crisis" — neither of which 


. there's no tomorrow. 
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year in Europe. But the engine won’t meet 
American standards so it cannot be sold in 
the U.S. The same engine is being built by 
Citroen in the low-volume Birotor GS. By 
1976, however, Citroen may have a rotary- 
engine car for the U.S. market which prob- 
ably would seil in the $6,000 range. Comotor 
also is developing one-rotor engines for 
smaller cars and bigger two-rotor engines for 
large cars. 
American Motors is reported to be inter- 
_ ested in the Comotor rotary but the hangup is 
said to be money. The GM rotary could make 
much more sense for AMC because of the 
easy availability of service in GM deal- 
erships. 


Some cool on rotary 

The Italian carmaker Fiat is cool on the 
rotary as is Daimler-Benz, maker of the 
Mercedes. I drove a four-rotor, gull-wing- 
door experimental rotary, the C-111, two 
years ago which displayed incredible pickup 
and speed at the firm's test track in Stuttgart, 
Germany. It is capable of more than 150 
miles an hour. 

Nissan, which markets the Japanese Dat- 
sun, had been expected to introduce a rotary 
car sometime next spring. It delivered its 
Wankel-powered auto to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for certification last March but now 
has withdrawn it from the certification 
program. Its future seems to be in some 
doubt. 

Toyota, on the other hand, is moving ahead 
with its rotary but the biggest hangup is said 
to be a legal hassle with Toyo Kogyo. 

Volkswagen, shattered by declining sales, 
still plans to introduce a luxury two-rotor car 
in the U.S. in the 1976 model year. A top-of- 
the-line model, it will sell in the $6,000 to 
$7,000 price range. 

Despite the interest in the rotary, many 
engineers argue that the future of the 
motorcar industry may lie in other types of 
power plant, even other versions of the 
traditional piston engine. 

The Honda CVCC, or compound vortex 
controlled combustion engine, relies on a 
variant of the “stratified charge.'' Over- 

‘ simplified, the stratified charge involves 
injecting a rich fuel mixture into the top of 
the combustion chamber at the point where 
the spark occurs, while a leaner, more 
economical] mixture enters lower down in the 
chamber. Ignition of the richer mixture, in 
effect, produces a big enough spark to ignite 
the leaner. mixture. The process results in 
more complete fuel combustion, hence less 
pollutant emission. 

Toyo Kogyo reports it is developing a 
stratified-charge rotary engine which will 

. use fuel injection instead of the conventional 
carburetor. . - fete τῷ ν 

Other systems are steam; various types of 
electric motors, including gasoline-battery 
hybrids; and Stirling external-combustion 
engines. Automotive engineers generally see 
no future for a turbine in a car, expecting it 
rather to power heavy trucks and off-road 
equipment. 

Since the rotary engine wasn't developed 
till 1954, advocates say it can’t be expected to 
be at the same level of sophisticated devel- 
opment as the piston engine which has been 
around since the turn of the century. 


Opponents and proponents 

Some avid supporters, such as Dr. David E. 
Cole, professor of mechanical engineering at 
the University of Michigan and son of the GM 
president, sees the rotary as ‘“‘the future of 
the engine industry." : 

On the other hand, Dr. Robert W. Wayman, 
vice-president of advanced engineering for 
Borg-Wamer, major supplier to the car 
industry, counters that ‘we aren't too excited 
about the rotary engine at 811." 

He adds: ‘‘We think it came into the market 
at the wrong time. If it had been introduced 
two or three years earlier, I think there would 
have been a much better reception.” 

A lot depends on where the critics sit. 
Observers say that if a supplier sells com- 
ponents which the rotary doesn’t use — 
valves, for example — then there may be a 
few sour grapes mixed in with the criticism. 

Further, wedding a transmission to the 
Wankel could cause some problems for 
suppliers. It doesn't create any problem for 
GM because it has its own division, Hy- 
dramatic, as the supplier οἵ engines as well 
as transmissions. 

Despite the rhetoric, what is clear is that 
when the long-awaited GM rotary hits the 
road, it could be an all-new ball game for the 
industry. 


has been really solved, or even under- 
stood. And doubtless more ‘‘crises"’ 
will follow, like unwanted encores, 
before the future becomes feasible. 

But for now, Watergate has been 
declared at an end. Nobody has quite 
said the awful word “recession” yet. 
And the children of the middie class, 
looking for any excuse for 8. party, are 
declaring a sabbatical on worry until 
after Labor Day. President Ford’s in 
the White House, and if 8118 not well 
with the world, it could have been 
worse. 

And 80, it seems, woods and lakes are 
the scenes for ritual celebrations, al- 
most as they were in ancient days. 

And so the languid bodies of the 
water sitiers crouch for the takeoff 
until all you can see is the tan, unlined, 
slightly bored face. For the hundredth 
time a voice cries, "ἘΠῚ it!" The motor 
accelerates in a marvelously extra- 
vagant waste of roar, white water, and 
exhaust fumes. In late August, 1974, 
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A classroom for bright children 


By Loree Brent 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 
A great deal of attention Js being 
given to ‘‘slow learners” in the public 
schools. But what about fast learn- 
ers? Are they getting a fair shake? 
Definitely not, replies Dr. Clyde 
Ginn of the University of Southern 
Mississippi. Dr. Ginn believes that 
questing, impatient fast learners are 
the most neglected students today. 
“Many truly gifted and creative 
students find little to challenge or 
interest them in the ordinary class- 
rooms,"' he explains. ‘‘Worse, they 
find little reason to be in school. Some 
openly rebel, others simply tune out."” 
Dr. Ginn says this needn't be. He 
maintains that the proper classroom 
setting can stimulate these young- 
sters. And he set up a summer 
workshop this year to prove his point. 


Source of help 

Thirty-four 7th and 8th graders 
helped him with the project. The 
result was positive attitudes toward 
learning, which Dr. Ginn says class- 
room teachers can duplicate. 

Why this expectation? The profes- 
sor of research and human devel- 
opment thinks positive student atti- 
tudes develop when students are 
allowed to implement a theory, to do 
things. A theory, he says, is only as 
meaningful or valid as the field work 
that backs it up. He, therefore, spends 
a relatively short tlme talking to his 
boys and girls before suggesting ave- 
nues of follow-up. Often they suggest 
their own. Since the summer class- 
room was situated in a library, on 
college campus. many research 
sources were within walking distance. 


But the class on several occasions 
traveled farther afield to such places 
as a Shipyard and the state capital in 
Jackson. 
Differences itemized 
What's the difference between a 
regular classroom and this one? “Ev- 
erything!" a circle of enthusiasts 
exclaims. 
* “We think about what we ought to 
do to find out more about things.”’ 
'*We get to choose what to look for.” 
“We have a teacher who is fun and 
nice and makes us want to mind 


“He makes us want to learn — I 
even look stuff up at night at home.” 

Here is the kind of classroom in 
which they spent most of their morn- 
ings: a large, attractive room filled 
with student sculpture, paintings, 
books; movie projector on a table in 
the center of the room; desks easily 
movable. Students were free to Jump 
up and look for something, stand and 
stretch, join a discussion group. The 
youngsters had alternatives to pur- 
sue. 


Basic priorities 

A basic core curriculum must have 
priority, of course, Dr. Ginn agrees. 
But much classroom learning could 
be free in form, and study time could 
be arranged to give students a more 
varied day, he says. 

After lunch students split into small 
groups to participate in sports rarely 
available in most public schools, 
designed to improve motor coordina- 
tion and to enable noncompetitive 
children to learn the joy and triumph 
of self-mastery. ° 

A tall, strong boy who had been 
listening closely to the others volun- 
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other topics in the program of 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Degree Programs 
Non-Degree Programs 
Counseling 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 23 
Course Fees $15-$40 


Call 495-4024 or 
write the commission 
739 Holyoke Center 
Cambridge 02138 


University Parking Nearhy 


FASHION DESIGN 


tion ἃ Detail; 
MILLINERY DESIGN, FASH- 
ION SKETCHING, TEXTILE 
WORKSHOP; MEN'S WEAR 
DESIGN. Co-ed. Prep Pro- 
gram for high schoo! stu- 
dents. Classes start Septem- 
ber 9. Write or phone for 


the school of 
fashion design 


136 Newbury St, Boston 02116 
Phone (617) 536-8343 


teered: “I used to be a discipline 

problem, you know. Well, now I don't 

have time to ὍΘ." The other youths 
ed. 

“You may not believe this," he 
went on, ‘‘but I like to get down here 
early and do schoolwork because at 
night now T cara gymnastics. With 


gymnastics all I have to have is 
me.... 
Acceptance of selves 


“All T have to have is me” sums up 
one of the grand conclusions learned 
in this summer enrichment project. 
Children need to accept themselves 
with all their differences. It follows, of 
course, that they will then be able to 
accept others. They also need to learn 
constructive ways to be themselves, 
and one of the most natural ways 15 to 
be a part of the ongoing process of 


learning. ᾿ 
Dr. Ginn sees learning as a contin- 


_ uum. ‘We never close things off,” he 


says. ‘We pursue them to follow the 
leads that present themselves as we 
come to them.” 

How can a teacher reach such 


academically superior students 
within a traditional, structured class- 
room? 


“Well, the structure is there,” Dr. 
Ginn explains. ‘‘But it’s there in the 
planning, in organization of resource 
material, and in a long-term view ofa 
subject. The way we pursue this Js, I 
let the kids suggest. I give them the 
theory; they suggest ways of going 
out in the field." 


Bring the ‘field’ in 
How can a teacher arrange rela- 
tively spontaneous trips ‘into the 


fiela’”’ with large numbers of students, 
buses, and administrative red tape? 


WEAVING ARTS 
The Lilly Bohlin. . 
Handweaving School, i 


Come and weave at Lilly 
Bohlin's internationally 
known weaving school. 
Workshops are offered the 
year round; all aspects of 
weaving are explored, as 
well as spinning, design. 
For more information, write 
to: 


Weavers’ Loft 


1021 Government St 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 
(604) 388-6306 


Tailoring, 


arts, offering classes 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


| ΠΕΣ 
INSTITUTE | 
OF INTERIOR DESIGN 


Professional training for interior architecture and 
- design. In the nation’s capital .. 
embassies, museums and shops. Day, evening and 
summer classes. Men and women. Begin anytime. . 
Approved for foreign students and veterans. Write’ - 


FINE and APPLIED ARTS 


Study at 
The Professional Art School 
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SantaBarbara Art Institute 


Bre otering ances ou, for, study In the etd of the visual 
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ΩΝ 


ae 


τοχὺς 


By Paul Conklin ἡ 


* “Tf you can’t go out, bring the ‘field’ 
to you,” ‘“‘Use parents, young chil- 
dren, artists, a retired. banged 
repairman, a math professor - 
one who will come show schoolehil- 
dren how a theory can be put to use.’ pe 
Indeed, adds Dr. N. ἘΞ. Fruge, 
assistant dean of the College of Edu- 


cation and Psychology, ‘Education - 


BALLET 
STUDIO 


KATYDID LANE, 
WILTON, CONN. 
PHONE 966-3790 


for catalog. 


..ielmina Boldt, Director, Member N. 5.1.0. 
R St, N.W., Dept. C, Washington, DC 20008 


STUDY ABROAD -- VARIOUSIE 


@ ACADEMIC 
YEAR ABROAD 


Degree ἃ Diptoma Courses in: 
Advertising /Design/Fashion 
Filmmaking /Utustration /Painting 
Photography/Printmaking/ Sculpture 
Counseling/ Veteran approved 


. Surrounded by 


Univ. 
of Paris of Madrid © 


Coffege or pre-coflage 
Ξ programs 


Semester or year 
$1000. to $3950. ᾿ 


‘study 
| abroad? ||: 


Monitor-advertised — 
school or tour : 


How do you stimulate. gifted children?’ eG 
“786 parents, young children, artists . anyone who wl show schoolhidren ow aay cnn pot iowa" "OE vs 


after all belongs to everybody." Heip- 
ing young people learn is not the 
exclusive purlieu of the schools. 


. Schools aren’t adequate for the job - 


actually, he indicates. Technology. 
tends to become isolative and special- 
ized. ; 


Dr. Fruge adds:. Perhaps schools 


‘can draw from both worlds: the skills 


-College- closing reports doubted 


Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


ὦ Washington 

Accounts of the closing of private 
colleges are greatly exaggerated, ac- 
cording to the National Council of 
Independent . Colleges: and Univer- 
sities. Rising costs.have pinched 
independent institutions, but they are 


epee ae the council 


Oe the approximately 1,500 indepen- 
dent campuses in the U.5§., just “50 
have shut down since January, 1970. 


An additional.15 have merged with: 
. other colleges or universities, and sr 


have gone “‘public. 
In the same period, 26 new indepen 


what we call gifted children. 


” of the 


. sectors of business.’” - 


’ future of independent colleges. This is 


and expertise of technology and the 
heart and love of home, church, and 
caring neighbors. An extended family 
of helpers and learners — this concept 
could surely reach out to all students, 
not. just to those whose “high test 1" 
scores, ability to use analogies, catho- | 
ον of interests, ‘and tendency to 
underachieve signal that they are 


dent colleges were -set up. 
Elden T. Smith, executive 


NCICU. 
“While the cumulative effects, et 
increasing costs and higher tutti 
rates] .could’. have been: ‘over- 
whelming,”’ Dr. Smith comments, “as 
a whole we've fared better amid the 
country's economic tumult than some 


Although the-crisis is not yet past, ἢ 
Dr. Smith -is optimistic about the }-- _ 


based on reported record-level finan 
private industry, 
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Oakland, Calif. 

Uiben school systems should not be 

written off. They can be vibrant and 

effective. That is the message from 

Robert Blackburn, acting superinten- 

dent of Oakland schools, the fifth 
largest system in California. 


in the last four years,'’ Dr. Blackburn 
; concedes. ‘‘But what’s happening is 

that we've beaten the’ apathy and 
frustration and discouragement of the 
parents, the teachers, and, yes, the 
students." 

Tall, lean, and smiling, Dr. Black- 
burn looks tanned and relaxed after a 
brief holiday with his family in Yose- 
ταῖς National Park. He now has 
recovered fully from the serious 
wounds he received on Nov. 6 when 
assailants injured him and killed 
Superintendent Marcus Foster. 
Referring to the tragedy, he says: 
5 T think the largest import of Marcus 
% Foster's presence in Oakland was a 

return to the feeling that we can 

become effective at meeting the spe- 

cial challenges of an urban school 
» system, that we can identify our areas 
of deficiency, talk about them 
frankly, and try to do something 
about them.”’ 


Open talk 


Oakland schools began talking 
openly about their deficiencies in the 


late 1960's at a time, Dr. Blackburn 
says, "when the people associated 
with the Oakland schools had begun to 
wonder if they had lost their sense of 
mission and direction. So, you have to 
look at where we are going today in 
“1974 and 1975 in the context of what 
_ we've been doing in the past four 
. 7years.' 

Dr. Blackburn points out that, in 
spite of Dr. Foster's death, in spite of 
current negotiations with nine dis- 
satisfied employee unions and certifi- 

- cated teachers’ organizations, in spite 
of worries over schoo! safety, in spite 
of overall budget problems, and in 
spite of low student achievement in 
many areas of standardized testing, 
Oakland is showing strength im meet- 
ing its problems. 

Tt ts a fact — stated in a recent 
administration report — that there 
“is acute need of many students in 
Oakland schools in the basic skills.’’ 
Recent standardized testing shows 
that statewide percentile and grade- 
level findings usually. put Oakland 
students below statewide medians. 
Testing also shows that 37 percent of 

_, the 27,044 elementary students now 
“tare reading one or more years below 
: grade level. ve 


lany more grants 
However, Dr. Blackburn claims, 
There has-been a tremendous im- 


“We've had some terrible problems - 


A school system 
that beat apathy 


provement in the number of scholar- 
ships pbb grants that our graduating 
iseniors have been able to attract and 
receive.” Last year, $2 million in 
seholarships and financial aid were 


awarded to graduating seniors in the- 
Oakland School District by various. 


colleges, universities, 
organizations, 

He also cites the progress Oakland 
has: made in bringing special pro- 
graris into the schools. "1 don't know 
if any one program is more signifi- 
cant than any other, but the beginning 
was the wholly new ‘Notions for 
Excellence Program' that Dr. Foster 


and service 


started in 1971 with $100,000 seed — 


‘money from general funds.” 

The -“"‘Notions for Excellence Pro- 
gram" encouraged individual schools 
to propose new ways to study and 
learn... 

Following procedures set up by the 

Master Plan Citizens’ Committee, a 
major | ‘involvement effort that in- 
cludes.over 2,000 residents on a 
citywide. basis, ‘‘Notions for Ex- 
cellence*’ funds continue to be divided 
each year. 


Program expanded 

As a result of this and other plans to 
find new ways to teach and learn, 
Oakland can boast that is has ex- 
panded .its educational program in 
exciting new directions. Pioneer pro- 
grams have not only rated praise 
from “stufents but also have been 
recognized as worthy of special fed- 
eral and state funding. 

Oakland has never before had a full 
summer school program, according 
to Robert’ Bignami, new coordinator 
of summer sessions. But this year 
summer sessions are being held in 26 
schools. In a new fine arts summer 
school, 1,200 students in grades 8 to 11 
take part in 65 classes in music, art, 
dance, and theater arts. Besides, 
Oaktand hes one year-round elemen- 
tary school. 

The city still has violence, van- 
dalism, and unrest. But what it does 
not have is apathy. The schools are 
really coming closer to homes and 
neighborhoods in the way they work 
against academic strait-jacketing. 
Oakland is honestly trying to get to 
the place where each child can geta 
solid basic education while ‘‘doing his 


own thing.” 


Oakland takes lead 
“In mpst school systems with a high 
incidence of poverty, it’s a continual 
ing-behind process,"’ says Dr. 
Blackburn. But Oakland has led the 
state in its success in a strong 
compensatory education program. 
Two junior highs with sites in poverty 
pockets won statewide awards as 
most cost-effective compensatory 
centers in the state. 
Oakland has about 40 percent of its 
students coming from homes that 
receive public assistance. The acting 


“No qualified student 
shall be denied a 


By Barry Wood 5 5 
Coping with urban 
’ “] Giink that the good things that are happening are the direct result of parents 
and community becoming really involved in their schools” — Dr. Robert 
- Blackburn, acting superintendent of the Oakland, California school system. 


. superintendant feels that this is a big r 


reason why Oakland has so many 


. underlying problems. In his opinion 


the greatest dilemma an urban school 

faces is the close correlation between 
socioeconomic status and school 
achievement. 

“Tell me a student's address, his 
parents’ income, and their educa- 
tional background, and I can tell you . 
that child's achievement 90 percent of . 
the time,’’ he states. 


Are you seeking a Healing and 
Educational atmosphere for your 
son or daughter? We provide — at 
this RESIDENTIAL FACILITY — a 
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Moapnere — individu: attention 
meee small classes which never ax- 
Cead Ten swoents. Strong, achve extre- 
cumcular ἔμ offers many sports in- 
cluding πάν jotography, art, ceram- 
1s, mak, φάῃ and cooking Students 
gain admisscon to outslanding secondary 
Schools 


Also Country Day Schoo! 
Tate! aaraliment {55 
‘Write: John Ν. Butler, Headmaster 

MA 01342 


school problems 


Oakland is a city with speciale thnic 
problems because its student popu- 
lation is 64 percent black, 6 percent 
Asian, 8 percent Chicano, 1.6 percent 
Filipino and other minorities, and 21 
percent white. 


But it operates 88 school plants for 
56,000 students enrolled in grades k-12 
on a total budget of $04,681,476. In- 
cluded in this budget is $12,861,000 of 
special project funds from federal 


ent a reality. In-to’ 
r the White Mts. 
69-1600 or writ 


7 faculty. C. [(8 


Director of Admissions 


BREWSTER ACADEMY 


28 South Main Street. Wolfeboro, New. Hampshire 03894 


MARVELL ACADEMY 


446 Boston Post Road 
Rye, New York 10580 
(914) 835-0279, 967-3480 


BOARDING (Boys only) and 
DAY (Coed), Grades 7-12 


—ofters general and college 
Preparatory studies in the small 
class with individualized atten- 
tion and tutorials. 

—in suburban Wastchester, 40 
minutes from New York City, 
by car or train, within walking 
distance Harrison RR Station. 
Penn Central. 


and state sources. Oakland figures it 
spends $1,064 annually for each pupil. 


Bond issue passed 

Ἢ think the good things that are 
happening are the direct result of 
parents and community becoming 
really involved in their schools,"’ Dr. 
Blackburn says. “Once again people 
have come to believe that our prob- 
lems are not insolvable."" 

Proof of the people's confidence in 
their new system is the fact that — for 
the first time in 17 years — they 
passed a bond issue for their schools. 
Taxpayers voted for a $44 ὙΠΟ ἡ 
bond issue to replace or repair 
“earthquake unsafe buildings.'’ Us- 
ing these funds and other reveme 
sources, Oakland will spend $60 mil- 
lion on new buildings in the next few 
years. By June, 1975, work at 31 sites 
will be nearly complete. 

Under the building program, one- 
third of the schools in the city will be 
replaced with buildings that parents 
and teachers and students helped 
pian. So the schools will not only be 
modernized or new, but they will offer 
students facilities that fit the new 
educational curricula. 


Principals nominated 


More evidence of community in- 
volment is the fact that 60 of Oak- 
land's 88 principals were nominated 
by parent-student-faculty com- 
mittees. 

When they got on the job, those 
principals did not have to wait for 
downtown to tell them what to do. Dr. 
Blackburn says that, under the open- 
end system that is developing in 
Oakland, "να believe that all 88 
schools will probably be different and 
that they will approach their chal- 
lenges in different ways." 

Oakland's schools are taking off in 
new directions. How did they do it? 
According to Dr. Blackburn: 
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Desert 


THE 


about 100 students. Founded 


tor independent sludy. 


High in the Rugged Wilderness above Los Angeles 
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|) For Information and Brochure: 


Ϊ BOX 338, IDYLLWILD, CA 92349 


In a Vermont farm setting 


Woodstock 


Country School 


The Woodstoch Country School 1s a progressive. coeducational buardng school of 


offers a tull eleciwve academic curriculum with special strengths sn the humanities 
arts, music. drama, the environmental and natural sciences, a5 weil a5 apportunitie:, 


OPENINGS FOR FALL TERM — SEPT. 22 — GRADES 9-12 
Additional openings for term beginning Jan. 51 


Contact ROBERT C, 
Woodstock Country School, So. Woodstock, VT 05071. Tet: (802) 457-7670 


@ "We had to get away from dicta 
48 a way to do business . . . to get 
away from a few people in the central 
office making all the decisions. 

@ "We had to learn not to be 
defensive about our shortcomings. 

@ “We had to learn to change 
relationships involved with power and 
decisionmaking. 

@ ‘We had to get away from the 
idea of parents as passive observers 
instead of involved participants." 

Now, he says, Oakland can focus on 
the basies: "There were many things 
we had to put in place before we could 
really focus on the students’ skills and 
achievements, The stage is ready now 
to be spécific about fundamental 
things in the program that concern 
each individual student." 

He adds: “Ἵ think we are ready to 
respond to new leadership. We are up 
enough on our own feet as adminis: 
trators and parents, so that we may 
not have to require as much from our 
next superintendent as we demanded 
from Marcus Foster. He showed us 
we could do it. and we have become 
effective on our own." 


Off-campus students 
can get grad degrees 


Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Chico, Calif. 

Not only undergraduate dezrees. 
but now several graduate degrees as 
well, are available to part-time. orf- 
campus students of California State 
University at Chico. 

Known as the External Degree 
Program, the innovative approach to 
higher education began in 1971 by 
offering the BA to persons who were 
employed or who had family com- 
mitments that prohibited them from 
enrolling on campus in the usual way. 
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style 


Spanish 
esigners 


Tune IN 
fo trends 


By Jean McDonough 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Madrid 

Lino, the soft-spoken Spanish mo- 
desto, brought the house down despite 
a 102 degree Εἰ. heat wave. 

Lino's secret: exquisite materiais. 
Tweeds, large and smail, mainly in 
evergreen and golden tones, are his 
favorite fabric. Despite the look of 
heavy texture, his tweeds weigh like a 
feather. 

Skirts are full and swinging under 
hip-length jackets. His coats are wide, 
ample, and would appear to weigh a 
ton — until you try one on. But then 
you feel as though you'd like to whirl 
around in circies. Cashmere in camel 
and gray tones, tartan skirts com- 
bined with multipleated blouses and 
long scarves. 

Herrera y Ollero on the other hand 
came up with some new lines in their 
ready-to-wear which, on the whole, 
are very reasonable. Their most suc- 
cessful number was a sleeveless 
brown cape covering a long tweed 
sweater and full brown skirt. 

Elio Berhanyer just seemed to 
lengthen last year's models in cou- 
ture. His ready-to-wear was much 
f softer with some good-looking tweed 
Ϊ sweaters and combination plaid 

pants. 
| : In Barcelona, Pertegaz retained his 
; No. 1 post making use of the great 
Spanish capes. Sweater sets and 
skirts are his big number this year. 
The Gatsby look is big in Spain so he 
threw in lots of knickers. For cold 
winter days he tells the ladies to wear 
hoods. 

Carmen Mir, the only female high- 
fashion designer here, showed a very 
soft feminine line, especially for late- 
afternoon affairs. She uses plenty of 
silks and chiffons and the ragtan 
sleeve. 

Pedro Rodriquez, the dean of Span- 

Ι ish fashion, surprisingly came up with 
@ very young-looking collection this 
year. Skirts, sweaters, capes, com- 
bined. 

All this indicates that the Spaniards 
can design when the fashion tendency 
goes in their direction. 


Spain's Lino mixes earth colors 
with rich tweed for fringed coat 


Manners 
declining? 


By the Associated Press 
; Tokyo 

Kaoru Kanetaka says 
many young Japanese who 
go abroad are “rude, ar- 
rogant, disgracefully 
dressed, and lacking in 
manners." But, she adds, 
manners are in short sup- 
ply everywhere. 

As director, writer, and 
star of Japan’s most popu- 
lar television travel pro- 
gram, Miss Kanetaka is a 
woman who has been 
around. In her 15th year of 
meeting and interviewing 


sh jetted 
The Well Rounded Coat eae ee 
Makes a good impression “Young Japanese 


abroad don't smile, dress 
in filthy clothes, and never 
think about other people,” 
she says. '‘They have very 
arrogant attitudes, not at 
all healthy. 

“They look down on 
Asians and colored 
people," she says. "ἀπά 
where they once looked up 
at Caucasians, they now do 
so less and less."' 

The drop in the status of 
Americans, Europeans, 
and other whites springs 
from the greater familiar- 
ity produced by increased 
international travel, and 
recognition that not all of 
them are rich, superior, 
and intelligent, 

One of the by-products of 
Miss Kanetaka's traveling 
will be a special school for 
foreign manners she plans 
to open in her home, 


if everywhere this winter, 
“ES Especially for the curve 
4 seam detailing. And fit 

ἢ and flare line. Back belted. 

4 Warm wool/nylon doucle. 
Burgundy or royal blue. 

Petite sizes 8-16. $96. 

Coats. 


Boston. Chestnut Hill, South Shore, Northshore, Burlington, Wallesiey 


Eone Harger out to — | 
the stereotypes of aging © 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Selence Monitor 


New York 

Learn. Harn. Yearn. ᾿ 

Is that the inescapable pattern of 
life 8.5 people spend their first 30 years 
learning how to do a job, 30 productive 
years doing it, and then the years. 
from 60 to 90, yearning in- 
trospectively over the past, or brood- 
ing fearfully about what might be in 
the future? 

Mrs. Eone J. Harger, a New Jersey 
consultant on the problems of the 
aging, is bent on setting forth the 
potential, instead of the problems of 
growing older, She is one of a growing 
number of experts who see a basic 
flaw, and a cloudiike mesmerism, in 
the attitude of Americans toward age. 

Too often people over 65 have been 
typecast as ‘'‘poverty-striken, sexless, 
isolated, lonely, unhappy, crippled 
with disease, and dotty," she ob- 
serves. And that is a wretched mis- 
take which she intends to help put’ 
right. 


One-sided picture 

We have allowed, she says, geronto- 
logists and sociologists to impose 
upon us, 4s general fact, the results of 
studies made solely upon old people 
who were poor, ill, and in- 
stitutionalized, and not the vast ma- 
jority of ‘‘normal’ Americans who 
are living long lives with comparative 
ease, health, and happiness. 

“Most people," Mrs. Barger de- 
clares, “have tagged the age of 66 as 
‘old,’ a sort of Rubicon, a point of no 
return marked by social security and 
pension eligibility, retirement from 
work, and the dubious label of senior 
citizen. 

“These social trappings persist in 
spite of new research data, and our 
own observations that tell us that 
today’s 65-year-olds are healthy, vi- 
tal, and younger than ever before.’’ 


Many years added 


The fact, she believes, that average 
life expectancy now exceeds 70 years 
is probably one of the greatest 
achievements of the century. In 1865 
the average life expectancy was 40. 
Today a man who reaches 65 can 
anticipate living an average of 13 
more years, and a woman can expect 
an additional 16 years. 

Of the 20 million Americans now 
over 65, only about 5 percent are in 
any kind of institutional setup, and 
only 11 percent are homebound. The 
other 85 percent are in relatively good 
health, are well, able, and getting 


around. The physical and mental. 


vigor of many older people is tre- 
mendous. ᾿ 
Mrs. Harger prefers to think of 
these people as living in ‘“‘extended 
middle age,’ and she prefers the term 
“‘long-living people"’ to ‘‘old people.” 
The worst word in relation to aging ts 
“senility,” she says, and the second 
worst is the inexcusable trio of words 


“poor old thing."’ 


Cheerful studies 

She delights in such cheerful studies 
as that made of older men by the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
and cited in the National Observer. It 
shows them, as a whole, to be ‘‘vigor- 
ous, candid, interesting, and deeply 
involved in living.” 

In marked contrast to the usual 
stereotypes of “rigidity” and “second 


Women’s year 


Speciaito 
The Christian Science Monitor, 


Philadelphia 
In a program called ‘Women Help- 
ing Women” the Soroptimist Feder 
ation of the Americas will celebrate 
International Women's Year, 1976. 
The organization's new president, 
Mrs. Ruth B. Klotz of Des Moines, has 
ealied upon the 969 Soroptimist clubs 
in 13 countries to enter a study/action 
program for the next two years aimed 
at correcting discrimination against 
women. 


Members are asked to spend a year 


of study, and a year of service in one 
of 10 key #reas: economic, legal, 
governmental, religious, needs of 
women prisoners, women on welfare 
and the mature women, as well as the 
equal availability of scholarships and 
athletic programs. 

In announcing the program, Mrs. 


“Klotz said that each club is asked to 


recogtize, in a public ceremony, a 
woman in its community who has 


“given great and unusual help io 


women, whether by top personal © 
achievement or by. action that has 
directly benefited other women: - 

The Soroptimist Federation is .a 
service organization for. executive 
and professional women. 


. Eone Harger i is Guana 
of the social . research, 
_ planning, and practice sec- 
tion of the Gerontological, 
Society, Inc.,’ in Washing- 
ton, D.C. ; 
- Mrs. Harger was: ‘chair- 
man of the New. Jersey 
committee for the White 
House Conference on Ag- 
ing. She was first director 
of the New Jersey Division 
on Aging, chairman of the 
Commission on Aging for 
New Jersey, and president 
of the National Association 
of State Units on Aging. 


childhood," these individuals gener- 
ally demonstrated mental flexibility 
and alertness, continued to be con- 
structive in their living, and were 
resourceful and optimistic. Well, why 
not? she queries. 

She admits that the very real 
difficulties confronting some older 
people cannot be denied or overlooked 
— financial and health problems for 
some, loneliness and isolation for 
others. It is essential, she says, that 
provision be made -to meet and 
ameliorate such needs when they 
occur. 


Young react 


“False attitudes toward age," says 


- consultant Harger, ‘‘are perpetrated 


on the young, who quickly learn to 
disdain or pity old age, keep their 
distance from older people, and 
rarely respect them. We must go after 
the textbook people, the hospital 
people, and the social researchers. 
We must work toward a completely 
different image and relieve age of its 
burden of guilt and misconception. 


‘We must help people toss out the 
old stereotypes and realize their pos- 
sibilities for continuing growth and 
challenge. Most of us are going to be 
here a long time. But it can be a fun 
time, a great time if we will but shake 
ourselves loose from old mis- 
conceptions and limitations and claim 
a full life experience for ourselves."' 


Dispelling myths 
Here Mrs. Harger sets straight a 
few of the false generalizations: 
Myth: That aged relatives are re- 
jected by families and that inter- 
generational] relations are poorer. 


Mrs, Harger: ‘‘Four- and even five- . 


generation families are. becoming 
increasingly common. And there is 
emerging a family linkage syste 
wherem these various generations 
maintain contact, and provide an 
exchange of services with each other, 
although they often do not have close 
physical living arrangements. 

“While the so-called ‘traditional’ 
family structure has changed, the 
telephone, the automobile, and the 
airplane make it possible to commu- 
nicate on a frequent basis and to come 
together on special occasions and in 
times of crisis. Communication, and 
reciprocation of services, between 
family members now ts frequently far 
better than it was in ‘the good old 

Myth: Intelligence deteriorates 
with age. 


“The myth ‘that: i 
tslligence F enka and then slips bal 
has eroded many 8 person's cd 
to learn. . People do keep a 


Jearning and, indeed, often get .more .. 
inteligent as time goeS on. The ᾿. 
ancient chestnut, ‘You can't teach an a 


oid dog new tricks’ ts simply not true. 
Wrongly administered and inter. 


preted testing dorie after World War 1” 


gave rise to this myth, but it is now 


totally refuted by new and careful - 


research."’ 


Myth:. The physical change ‘that. 


comes with advancing years is ugiy. 
Mrs. Harger: 


plain in their youth become handsome 
in maturity. A good life often etches 
itself with nobility upon the features. 
“Physical changes do take place, 
and adjustments to them must be 
made, but who is to say what the 
‘norm’ is for physical appearance at 
any given age? We would do well to 


remember that identity and individ. ~ 


uality remain the same regardless of 
physical change." 


Myth: Many people assume that : 


poor health comes with age. 


Mrs. Harger: “Disability in old age _ 


is absolutely not necessary. There is 
accumulating evidence that many of 
the deficits ascribed to age are ac- 
tually the result of external factors 
such as poor health and eating habits, 
accidents and poor environment — all 
of which can be remedied." 


How. can younger people best think 


δ ‘about aging? 


Mrs. Harger: ‘Those with age still 
before them can reverse today's 


negative image of aging by recogniz. . 


ing their own potential and by refus- 
ing to conform to the outworh ster- 
eotypes that have been the primary 
blocks to the benefits of longer life 
and freedom from work. 

“The young need to be made aware 
of the long lifetime that stretches 
ahead of them. They need to know 


‘ more about the possibilities of contin- 


uing growth and expect it. Such 
enlightened people will eventually 
serve as models for future gener- 
ations of older people. And while it is 
doubtful that anyone will ever con- 
sider growing old an unmixed bless- 
ing, aging, with its varieties of op- 
portunities, is becoming a better 
option every day. 

“People must learn that no choices 
or decisions, made at any point in 
their lives, are irrevocable. Thou- 
sands of people in their 40's, 50's, 60's, 
and 70's are going back to school 
today to learn new skills, or simply in 
quest of new imowledge, and others 
are making radical and sweeping 
career changes in their later years.” 


‘New pioneers 


Mrs. Harger claims that anybody 
over 50 is today like a pioneer in this 


. country, charting new territary in 


long, fruitful, independent living. 
There has been no generation of 
long-living elders who have been 


there before. The old rules and con 


victions are no longer relevant, a3:we 


reach a time when the fastest growing . 
segment of the population is the over-. 


τὸ group. 


But it is possible, she is convinced, ἴ 
to unlearn old prejudices and to. 


develop new attitudes. Thousands of 
mature people are already proving 
that one can grow old with i 


‘ telligence, dignity, fun, flair, and 


deepening spiritual insights. 


coming feature 


WHAT IS CAUSING 


Lack of rain parches: vast 
areas of the world, while the 
climate continues a slow cool- 
ing. Some experts think a 
drastic climatic change is un- 
der way which threaiens world 
‘argicutture. David Salisbury 

. explores. the climate trends 

and their implications on the 

science/environment page. .. 


FOESDAY, ‘AUGUST 27 _ 


THE WORLD DROUGHT? ἡ 


᾿ ‘spondents ‘on the progress of 


"PROGRESS OF WOMEN 
AROUND THE WORLD 


in Sweden, women's emplioy- ΄. 
ment positions’ range from 
clerk to government minister. 
while in some African villages 
women are ‘still the water- 
bearers and _fire-wood gath- 
erers. A two-part. survey by 
Florence Mouckley includes 
Yeports from Monitor corre- . 


women as many. strive for 
greater οαυβιῆν. 8πα- aaa 
ny: ; 


"TUESDAY, AUGUST. 21. 
AND WEDNESDAY, ‘AUGUST 2 = 


‘Many people grow: 4 
more beautiful and more serene with. ᾿ 
the years. Some people who are quite ᾿ 


By Phil Elderkin 
When knuckleball pitcher Wil- 


bur Wood throws his Iron But-. 


terfly for the Chicago White Sox, 
even grandmothers get the urge 
to rush out of the stands, grab a 
bat, and try to hit it. Only a 
balloon or a grapefruit, thrown at 
the same speed as drifting fog, 
jooks more inviting. 

the fact is that the Imuck- 
ler” ecause of the way it dips, 
da. “"~ and dashes away from the 
hr τ often leaves him with noth- 
in, ὍΣ chase but air. And Wood, 
without the butterfly pitch, would 
probably be buried in the minors, 
for this is a man who tried it first 
with a fastball and curve and 
rarely got by the third or fourth 
inning. 


Originally the Boston Red Sox 
gave Wilbur a big bonus to sign, 
then traded him to Pittsburgh 
when he couldn't win at Fenway’ 


Park. The Pirates kept him for 
part of one season and all of 
another before sending him to 
Columbus. Fourteen minor 
league victories later, Wood was 
the property of the Chicago White 
Sox. . 


This was not exactly the begin- 
ning of Wilbur Wood, winning 
pitcher. He had been taught to 
-throw the knuckleball by his fa- 
ther.when he was 13 years old. 
‘But this was the turning point. 

; A 4b « 


The White Sox, back in the late 
1980's, owned the game's No. 1 
butterfly pitcher in Hoyt Wilhelm. 
One‘afternoon, while Wood and 
Wilhelm were playing catch in the 
outfield, Hoyt happened to notice 
that Wilbur used exactly the same 
grip on his knucklebal that he 
aid. The only difference was that 
Wilhelm threw  righthanded, 
Wood left. 


Wilbur Wood’s elusive knuckleball —an 


Since Wilbur hadn't been win- 
ning with his regular stuff, Hoyt 
suggested that he concentrate on ~ 
throwing the knuckler 70 percent 
of the time and see what hap- 
pened. Wilhelm also helped Wood 
polish the pitch. 


Change of pace 


There was immediate improve- 
ment; then spectacular progress. 
In fact, Wilbur's last three years 
with the White Sox have produced 
a total of 70 victories. And he is 
currently on the threshold of his 
fourth consecutive 20-win season. 

“Basically, I'm no different 
than most pitchers,"’ Wood ex- 
plained. “1 work just as hard as 
they do and I'm just as tired after 
ἃ game as they are. There is less 
strain on my elbow, since I throw 


Why NEL players’ strike failed 


42-day holdout not only didn’t achieve aims, 
it left players’ union in a weakened position 


By Jack Clary 
Specialto . 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 


When Reggie McKenzie of the Buf- 
falo Bills was asked about the strike | 
of National Football League players, 
his candor surprised 8 lot of people. 

“It was a long, drawn out strike and 
our side lost,"* he said bitterly. 

The bitterness was a niask that hid - 
surprise and shock, and it was worn 
by many other NFL players when 
they abandoned the 42-day old strike 
of the league’s 28 teams. Not every 
player was bitter because many who 
had honored the picket.lines did not 
agree with, nor anticipate, winning 
the number of concessions the Play- 
ers Association set out to achieve in 
ts basic istof6a8demands. . 

The shock was more universal 
cause the strength and resources of 
e NFLPA, built and accumulated 

into ἃ reported fund of more than δὶ 
fimilion since 1970, had failed to 
Achieve their desired ends. Rarely in 
any type of labor-management dis- 
pute has one side been forced to - 
bdicate so completely its position. 
The question: Why? The answer: 
Four-fold, all of which taken together 
Slowly weakened the players union. 
“. Theyare: ; 

δ τε Leadership of NFLPA executive 
' idGarvey. 

— Underestimation of the 26 team 
wners, determination and resources. 

— Overwhelming number of de- 
nands. 

— Lack of public acceptance or 
προσ by other unions. 


varvey a dominant figure 

In all four areas, Garvey is a 
sentral figure because his personality 
ind leadership have dominated the 
inion's planning and execution. In so 
joing, he failed to win complete 
wpport of the NFLPA memebership, 
‘ther before the July 1 strike, after it 
iad begun, or after it was ordered 
erminated. 

In forging the cry of “Freedom 
Now,”’ his appeal was not universal 
_ “ut rather toa segment of the NFLPA 
Loa 


whose basic insecurity stems from 
their having to fight each year for a 
job and to ἃ militant group of black 
players who long had heard and 
answered the call for freedom in the 
battle for civil rights. 

“The symbol of the clenched fist 
tarned off a ‘lot of players. And it 
certainly turned off the general pub- 
lic," one NFL -team official noted. 
“What Garvey did was to make a 
basically racial appeal and thet is bad 
business.” 

- What Garvey did also was fail to 
understand the real nature of a 
professional football player. They are 
not rank and file union members but 
highly competitive beings who play 
for money and the roar of a crowd; 
whose thrills and sense of achieve- 
ment come 88 much from winning as 
from a paycheck. 

‘This was demonstrated in his most 
critica) failure, the lack of complete 
support at tlie picket lines. When the 
call for full return came on August 11, 


more than & quarter of the union’s — 


membership already was in camp, 
and this included many of the NFL’s 
top players. ᾿- 

“What hurtus most was some of the 
guys going into camp,”” New Hingland 
Patriots player representative Jon 
Morris admitted. ‘That eroded our 
strength and put our negotiators in a 
weakened position.” 


Reasons for reporting 

Those who did report were driven 
by (a) non-acceptance of the union’s 
position, (b) immediate financial 
need or (6) a desire to play football, or 
combination of two or all factors. ; 

Garvey and the union leadership 
also failed to win support of in- 
fluential players — both from a tearm 
and public standpoint — such as Steve 
Owens, alternate rep for the 
Detroit Lions; Bob Tucker of the 
Giants, himself a former player rep; 
Mike Curtis of Baltimore; Roger 
Staubach, Craig Morton and Bob Lilly 
of Dallas; Darryi Lamonica, Ken 
Stabler and George Blanda of Oak- 
land; two-thirds of the Cincinnati 
Bengals: 4nd more than half of the 


world champion Miami Dolphins. 

The NFLPA also tried but failed to 
rally trade and craft union support to 
prevent pre-season games from being 
Played. One reason was that the 
players would not guarantee the 
unions reciprocal support and it was 
well remembered how, two years ago, 
players crossed the picket line at Shea 
Stadium in New York when the 
electrical workers struck the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

In most instances, union members 
freely crossed the loosely structured 
picket lines at stadiums where pre- 
season games were played, allowing 
all stadium facilities to function and 
helping send games back via tele- 
vision to home cities. 

On the weekend of August 11, the 
NFLPA even tried to get federal air 
controllers to slow down or hamper 
the landing of chartered jet aircraft 
bringing teams to pre-season games. 
The action was branded as 
gerous and idiotic’ by one airlines 
representative. 


Owners stand firm 


‘The imion leadership fully expected jap 


the 26 NFL owners to cry “uncle” 


- after two pre-season games of dwin- : 


dling crowds and gate receipts. The 
ultimate profit for a season is realized 
from these games and the NFLPA felt 
that once the owners saw that profit 
disappearing, there would be acquies- 
cence to its demands. 

But the owners banded together, 
and decided to hold firm regardless of 
reveriue losses. 

They also told the union that the lost 
revenue would mean less for bargain- 
ing the $30 milton package being 
demanded for pension, salary, medi- 
cal and player benefits. 

That package was wrapped up in 
the huge number of demands, topped 
by the so-called ‘‘freedom issues." 
This submerged the legitimate issues 
the players could raise while at the 
same time turning off public and 
membership support. 

“Had the players said, ‘Here is 
what we really need and 1615 try and 
work out the other probiems,’ then 
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fewer curve balls, but I just don't 
go out and pick up the ball and 
win. : 

Sb « 


“T've warmed up plenty of 
times in the bullpen before a 
game when the knuckler was 
really moving for me,"' he contin- 
ued. “But by the time I walked 
out to the mound, I didn't have a 
thing. I’ve also had it the other 
way. But I'm like any other 
pitcher when I lose my stuff, I get 
pounded."’ 

How does Wood challenge the 
hitter with a bali that moves so 
slowly toward home plate (only 
114. rotations) that the batter can 
read the league president's signa- - 
ture and count the stitches? 

“I do it by getting the ball over 
the plate and by not trying to 
strike out anybody,'’ Wilbur re- 
plied. ‘Unlike a conventional 
pitcher, I can’t move the ball 


UP! photo 


d oth 


around or try to nibble the cor- 
ners of the plate for strikes. If I 
did, I'd walk everybody in the ball 
park. 

“T want the batter to swing,'’ he 
continued, ‘‘because if the knuck- 
ler is working he'll hit it on the 
ground where somebody is going 
to catch it and throw him out. It's 
no secret that I try fo throw a 
strike every time and that if I 
don't keep the knuckler low it can 
be hit for a home run just like any 
other pitch above the waist." 


"hh bb 


The term knuckler, Wood says, 
15 a misnomer. Actually, the pitch 
is ἴσο with the tips of the 
fingers, which become so cal- 
loused after a while that they 
never - -οαἴν And generally the 
shortez u.c butterfly pitcher cuts 
his fingernails, the better his 
control. 

Most catchers would rather 


can’t find it. 
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take their manager's ugly daugh- 
ter to 8 $25 Broadway show twice 
a week than have to get behind 
the plate on the day when 2 
knuckleball pitcher is working. It 
isn't that they can't catch the 
pitch; it’s that sometimes they 


Wilhelm, who won 143 big 
league games with the kKnuckler. 
pitched until he was 49. Asked if 
he expected to last as long, Wood 
(who is 33) replied: 

‘Don't get me wrong. I'm stilla 
few years away from getting out 
of baseball. But mentally I put my 
career on a year to year Lasis 
quite some time ago and I don't 
expect to change. 

“IT guess 1 can stand the trav- 
eling and being away from my 
family for a while longer if ! 
continue to win. But if I were ever 
to lose my control over the knuck- 
leball and start losing, I'd prob- 
ably get out right away." 


FREEDOM: 


NOT AN 
ISSUE 


BUT A 


Skip Thomas (left) and George Atkinson of the Oakland Raiders 


there would have been some mean- 
ingful negotlation,”’ a member of the 


owners’ bargaining team said. *‘In-. 


stead, the union insisted on settling 
the freedom issues to their satisfac- 
tion and the owners felt they had to 
Protect the basic structure of the 
ame. So the legitimate issues went 
by the board.” 


Public lacks sympathy 

Long before the strike began, Gar 
vey and the union executive com- 
mittee disdained public approval 
though some of the player reps were 
frequently puzzled as to why the 
union’s position was not more favor- 
ably received. 

The answer was that the public 


could see no reasons in such demands 
as no lights out at training camp. 
unlimited trafficking from team to 
team; elimination of the waiver sy5s- 
tem and fines; the right of a player to 
cancel a trade, to say nothing of the 
huge money package. 

There was little sympathy — one 
major television network said a poll 
showed an 8-1 edge against the play- 
ers eed a cause on which the union 
membership was earning an average 
salary of nearly $40,000 per year. 

Nor was their support from the 
media. Columnists of most major 
πε ισορομτατ newspapers in NFL 
cities rarely backed the players de- 
mands. ae 

These opinions reflected those of 


the paying customer, the ultimate 
victim in any settlement because he 
probably will have to pick up the 
increased expenditures in the form of 
higher ticket prices. Ε 

“It's not lke the machinists or 
garbage collectors striking fur an- 
other 28 cents an hour so their week!y 
wages will hit $175,"" one man neted 
outside RFK Stadium in Washington, 
when players picketed the Patriats- 
Redskins pre-season game on August 
2. "ΝΟ one can really feel sorry for 
these guys, not when they're earning 
$80,000 or $40,000 2 year. 

“If someone paid me that money, 
how could I complain about freedom? 
What some of these guys should do is 
work for a living." 
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Struggling to survive 


in early Kansas) 


By Arthur Unger 


Kansas is the villain in the third of 
13 American Parade series of Amer- 
ican-history orlented programs airing 
Tuesday (‘The 3ith Star," CBS, 8:80- 
9:30 p.m., check local Ustings.) The 
heroes are the settlers. And well they 
might be as they struggle to overcome 
fire, hailstormis, civil war, snakes, 
drought, depression, and a locust 
plague the likes of which hasn't been 
seen since “The Good Earth.” In the 


"Television 


long run, they turn what was known 
as “the Great American Desert" into 
“the Breadbasket of America."" 

The first two American Parade 
specials were ''We, The Women" and 
“Pawer and the Presidency,"" and 
there are still 10 more to come during 
the next two years as part of the 
Eaton Corporation’s public service 
celebration of our 1976 bicentennial. 

“The 34th Star,“' ke the previous 
two. is an impeccable production. 
Producer-director-writer Robert 
Markowitz has obviously taken meti- 
culous care to assure authenticity of 
sets, costumes. locations. He has 
researched authentic diaries, state 
records, old newspapers to come up 
with a series of tableaux which reflect 
the history of Kansas from around 
1855 to 1874 through the lives of the 
Simpson family. 

A superb cast headed by one of the 
nation's most distinguished actors in 
any medium — Richard Kiley — 
portray the day-by-day struggle to 
survive and endure. One pities — and 
admires — the hardy souls who chose 
to work the land in a seemingly God- 
forsaken territory. ‘‘Land here takes 


‘1 incoln Center Out-of-Doors’—it’s free and fun 


was actually performed by a witch | 


New York 

Lincoln Center managing director 
John Mazzola called the occasion ‘'A 
Celebration of the City.” And that’s 
just about how it seemed as Lincoln 
Center Out-of-Doors opened its fourth 
annual program of tree theater, mu- 
sic, and dance. 

Multicolored balloons floated up- 
wards singly and in clusters. Under 
an August sun. Lincoln Center Plaza 
seemed to be having its own private 
heat wave, The refreshment stands 
outside Avery Fisher Hall were doing 


a brisk business in cool drinks andice 
cream cones. Obligatory ceremonial 
speeches by Mayor Abraham D. 
Beame and other dignitaries were 
mercifully short. They were courte- 
ously received by a New York-ish 
crowd of teen-agers, older people, 
babies in carriages, attending moth- 
ers, and casual passersby. 

Between Aug. 20 and Sept. 2. more 
than 40 groups are giving 48 perfor- 
mances in various Lincoln Center 
vpen spaces. Musical comedy, dance, 
eubaret, recitals, chamber music, 
children's theater, and street theater 
comprise the miscellany. Exxon is the 
principal angel. with supportive funds 
tram the New York State Council on 
the Arts and cooperation from the 
ciy's Parks, Recreation and Cultural 
Aftairs Administration. This year for 
the first time, a similar arts festival is 
being given in the nelghboring 


borough of Queens. 

The opening Lincoln Center pro- 
gram Aug. 20 suggested the range and 
ethnic richness of the two-week festi- 
val. It included highlights from the 


90 much and gives 80 little, I don't see 
why anybody would want to settle 
here," says. Mrs. Simpson, played 
with enormous strength and charac- 
ter by Ronnie Claire Edwards. But, 
the Simpsons do stay — surviving the 
struggle to- prevent Kansas from 
becoming ἃ slave state, the arrival of 
the cowboys herding cattle along the 
Chisholm Trail through the farm- 
lands, the cold winters, the suffocat- 
ing summers. In the end, when he is, 


oid, Mr. Simpson is stili struggling to’ 


maintain his farm. ‘‘Never lose re- 
spect for the land, Isaac," he tells his 
son, ‘They ain’t makin’ any more of 
it.” 


Integrity triumphs . 

Special credit should go to director 
of photography William Wagner who 
seemingly studied Matthew Brady 
photographs to set a stylized pattern 
of cinematography which perfectly 
establishes the feel of Kansas as well 
as the feel of the Civil War. In some 
instances, authentic photographs are 
utilized with matched contemporary 
shots and it is virtually impossible to 
detect the photographer's magic. 

“The 34th Star’’ concentrates on the 
struggle between man and the ele- 
ments first: then the competition 
between the farmers and the cow- 
boys. While Indians existed in the 
territory, it would have been a dis- 
tortion of reality to impose them on 
the story for mere dramatic effect. 
Once again, integrity triumphed in 
this show. 

“The 34th Star’’ is a prime example 
of the kind of distinguished program- 
ming all of the networks have in the 
works — fittingly dignified presenta- 
tions designed to celebrate the rather 
momentous bicentennial occasion. 


Batlet Hispanico, African songs and 
dances by Olatunji and his group, 
excerpts from the Alliance of Latin 
Arts revival of ‘‘Kismet" (given in 
full on five evenings), and the Puerto 
Rican Traveling Theater’s production 
of ‘Payment As Pledged."" 

This heartfelt Brazilian drama 
proved both the most stimulating and 
most serious entertainment of the 
opening day. In his long one-act play, 
Alfredo Dian Gomes tells the story of 
a simple farmer who is destroyed by 
the combined forces of urban corrup- 
tion and narrow clericalism. The,plot 
concerns Joe Burro who, to fulfill a 
pledge he has made, drags a huge 
wooden cross 25 miles from his farm 
to the nearest church, intending to 
place the cross on its altar. 


Boldness and intensity 

When the naive farmer and his wife 
reach the town square in front of the 
church, their troubles begin. The local 
priest refuses to admit Joe and his 
cross, claiming that the ‘‘Miracle’’ 


Postal rules challenged 
By the Associated Press 


Washington 
The Postal Service and the National 
Association of Letter Carriers have 
agreed to establish a commission to 
evaluate controversial new work 
rules. James H. Rademacher, presi- 
dent of the union, said the rules will be 
suspended until the review is com- 
pleted. Mr. Rademacher said if the 
union still objects to the rules after 
the commission's review, he could 
order a work stoppage. The rules 
govern Work loads and assignments. 
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Richard Kiley. Ronnie Claire Edwards in : "34th Star 


And it falls partially into the same 
trap which could befall all such 
specials: pomposity. It takes itself too 
darn seriously. 


Second chance 


Certainly amidst all of the grimness ἡ 


and solemnity of early American 
history, there was also joy. Come on, 


* you bicentennial buffs, let's hear it Ὅτ: 
joy. A a 


doctor. An opportunistic reporter dis- 
torts Joe's mission into a political 
gesture and publicizes the unwitting 
rustic as a spokesman for agrarian 
reform. Joe’s wife is victimized and 
seduced by a local procurer who 
eventually conspires to have the se- 


cret police arrest the unhappy- 


farmer. Plunged into a nightmare he 
does not comprehend, Joe is 
unable to defend himself. In the 
violence surrounding his arrest, the 
farmer is kitled. Mr. Gomes has 
written a morality play in broad 
strokes. Its symbolism is immediate 
and its irony is bitter. 

Undaunted by the excesses of over- 
amplification, the Puerto Rican Trav- 
eling Theater gave an admirable 
performance of ‘Payment As 
Pledged."" The boldness and intensity 
of the playing matched the strength, 
humanity, and moral vigor of the text. 
Luis Avalos was particularly affect- 
ing as the stubbornly single-minded 
Joe Burro. Angel F. Rivera directed 
the English translation by Oscar 
Fernandez. 

Among the attractions of the festi- 
val's second day was the lively and 
engaging Free Theater of Chicago, 


“free. 


If you missed one of the best 
dramatic shows of the past season — 
“Tell Me Where It Hurts,” stirring 
Maureen Stapleton and Paul Sorvino 
— CBS is giving you another opportu- 
nity to view it on Tuesday night right 
after ‘The 34th Star.” So, keep the 
dial tuned to CBS from 9:30-11 p.m. 
and you will be rewarded with the re- 
run of this Brmy-winning story of the 
kind of women’s lfberation you. sel- 
dom see portrayed anywhere. 


one of five out-of-town groups joining 
the 28 local bands of playmakers. In 
“Workaday," an ebullient essay in 
song and dance on “the American 


’ work force,” the Chicagoans brought 


the metaphor entertainingly to life 
and proved a credit to the’ Second 
City. 

The five evening performances of 


. “—Kismet'' were followed by dance and 


chamber music concerts in tree- 
fringed Damrosch Park. Beside the 
Pilobolus Dance Company, the sched- 


ule listed the New York Dance The- 


ater, the Red Rogers Dance Com- 
pany, and the Ballet Hispanico of New 
York. Music is being made by the 
Symphony of the New World String 
Quartet, Peter Serkin’s Tashi (Tibe- 
tan for ‘good fortune”) Ensemble, 
the Herald Brass Quintet, the Jazzmo- 
bile Workshop Orchestra, and ‘the 
Vieuxtemps String Quartet, as well as 


“py other groups, including the Voices 


of East Harlem. On the festival’s final 
weekend (Aug. 31), Novella Nelson 
and Geraldine Fitzgerald make their 
first joint appearance in a cabaret 
concert. 

This and so much more. And vs all 


John Beaufort 


τολίιοποο. -tor seven: Seart.: The 
‘NCCB has. directed Be. efforts-at 


‘olas ‘Johnson. author bit 


programs of advertising ne 


sures translated intoémphasis on 


. “Just possible that @ concerted 


effort to persuade [the networks] ἣ 


end — might be successful. This is . 
done in most civilizéd.countries. Ve 
Yet another member of the 
longsuffering TV public inqufres?, 
“Have you any suggestions 85 to” 
how an ordinary persori can assist 


“ment):-is at oa H-St, 
“Washington, * 20006) ° 
headed by-law professor 


Banzhaf, that redoubtable fighter Τ' 


in correcting this distasteful [TV.- δ 


commercial clutter] situation . δ᾿ 
whom to write to ete.?” : 


Fortunately for all. of us, cer- 7 


tain elected officials‘and private’ 
organizations are and have beén - 


fighting the good fight to curb. 
some of commercial: TV's more’. 


mercials would occur on the-hou 
and half-hour. The. WATCH i 


egregious excesses. “The Congress Pa 
— particularly . through Rhode. . 


Island Republican ‘Senator John | 
O. Pastore’s Subcommittee ‘ori © 
Communications: of. the Senate ™ 
Commerce Committee — has. 
shown an δύνα θῆρα ὋΣ the need 
for reforms in certain areas. 


Listed below are representative . 


national organizations dedicated 
. to improving felevision. . 
@ ACT (Action ‘for Children's 
.Television, 46° Austin St., New- 
tonville, Mass. 02160) began infor- 
mally four years ago in the living 
room of its chairman; Mrs. Peggy 
Charren. ACT now counts groups 


in more than 70 cities and has had c 


_ Some notable succésses. Its most 
recent triumph was'spearheading : 
the drive to' achieve a gradual 
reduction in advertising time on’ 
Saturday morning children’s pro- 


gramming from the present .16 - 


minutes per hour to 936 minutes | 
per hour by the enid of 1978:.. 

ACT has had before the Federal 
Communications Commission 
since 1970 a to establish- 
strict guidelines for -chiidren’s 
programming. According to Mrs. 
Charren, the FCC las réceived . 
more than 100,600 letters ‘support- . 

_ ing this proposal but the commis- 
sion ‘thas shown a singular dis- 
inclination to take any’ kind of 

- * aetion at all.’ Reforming the FCC 
may be as important as reform- 
ing television. « 

@ The National Citizens Com- 


mittee for Broadcasting ‘(Suite 


525, 1346 Connecticut Ave., ‘N.W., 
. Washington 20036) hag Deon! “in 


‘ar Listing Violent Episodes 


“National Television) is affitiat 


with WATCH and shares the | ni 
Washington address. VIOLENT Ss 
goal is to require each networkto 
list violent episodes, along with {. 
ottier data, in the random saui-.~(_ 
ples of the “composite week’ 


compiled every year for the FCO. . |. * 


VIOLENT petitioned: the FCC a. }- 
‘year‘and a halfago, but so far, the " 
commission has taken no action. 

“De you get-the impression that 


"the OC imaseot in a very relue 


tant mail? . ἢ 
‘Activists dedicated: to 7. τον. 


' form.concur.that letters, “τὸ Cthe 


public are mighty. aids to the 
cause. Targets should include the 
sponsor, local station, “and net- 


- work concerned. ‘‘Carbons of let- 
. ters are’ very - effective,” says 


Mrs. Charren. Viewer views may 
also be sent to’ Senator Pastore 
(Dirksen Sensite Office Building, 


Washington, DC'20510), the FCC ‘+ 


(1919 M.St. N.W., Washington, DC 
20554), and-‘the .Federal Trade: 
Comimission (6th and Pennsylva- 


‘ nia” Ave. N.W., Washington, pe 
᾿20680). “-΄. Ὁ 


Even ° ‘though progress seems 
-slow, successes so far prove that 


τ the: fight is worth it. After all, 


David slew the lion and the bear 
before he brought down Goliath. 


Aisi cama 


A middle- class Hamlet ina small. French. village 


By David Sterritt 


He's a middle-class Hamlet, doing a 
clumsy mad scene before the bewil- 
dered eyes of 2 small French village. 
His pretty girl friend keeps reminding 
him that her name isn’t really Oph- 
elia, just plain old Lucy. ‘‘Polonius’’ is - 
a fussy groundskeeper; ‘‘the King”’ is 
a tyrannical capitalist; the “‘war" isa 
sizzling labor dispute between work- - 
ers and their bosses. 

It sounds like a quirky reworking of 
one of Shakespeare’s masterworks, 
and that's exactly what it is. In 
“Ophelia,’’ Prench fiimmaker Claude 


Chabrol has turned his cameras on . 


the enduring Hamlet myth, using it as ' 


vision-milL The result begins with 
Shakespeare but ends up as pure 


. Chabrol. Thus the last scéne finds an 
-alive-and-well Hamlet declaring ‘his 


love for an equally alive-and-well 
Ophelia. And if that sort of plot- 
change isn't enough to outrage 
Shakespearian purists, there's an ear- 
Her sequence wherein Hamlet catches 
the conscience of the king not with a 
stage-play, but with a home movie. 
Yet Chabrol's purpose is not to twist 
Shakespeare into some’ new, im- 
proved shape. Rather, ‘‘Ophelia’”’ is a 
modern filmmaker’s attempt to 
search out the attitudes, ideas, and 
beliefs that a-modern audience uncon- 
sciously superimposes. on the classic 


grist for his own highly personal ‘‘Elamiet’’ themes. The finished prod- 
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emotional layer to the story; however,- 


uct has a deliberately limited focus — 
it tells more about Chabrol than about 
Shakespeare, more about the French 
bourgeoisie than about the ‘human 


᾿ condition. It is, Perens a pale ae 


thoughtful work of art. 


Like many of Chabret's - ‘more ΕΝ 
mous. films —.‘‘Le Boucher,” ‘Une 
Femme Infidel,’ 7” “Leda - .{ 
6118" pictures life.as one ‘part psy- ° 
chodrama and_one part. movie 
thriller. It moves slowly, revelling in ἢ 
bizarre plot twists and murky, eccen- 
tric images. -It-is a dark :and’ in- 
trospective, film, geared more to its_ 
director's mannerisms than: to ‘au: . 
dience comfort — which perhaps - 
explains the delay between its French 
release and its belated arrival in the 
United States, But the careful. viewer 
‘will find much in it to ponder. 


‘emerges in “Wedding in. Blood,” 


whieh is one part psychodrama ‘and_ ἥ 


three parts movie thriller. Another 
delayed’ U.S. import, it fits into a. 
common and popular movie. -mold-— ἡ 
recalling Chabrol’s reverence for Ak 
fred Hitchcock .— yet its murder- 
mystery surface is onfy. the: thin 
veneer on another sertous exploration : 
ofhumannature.- - 


town politician, his wife, and bis - 


. protege. The wife and protege. fall in: 


love — or, more accurately, they fail. 
in lust — and murder their spquses. 
Yet both these villains ooze with guilt, . 
and eventually their guilt catches up ~ 
‘with them. They are betrayed: and 
caught; -good triumphs and’ evil-is 
vanquished. Chabrol adds an extra 


by allowing his. characters” lustful - 
instincts to: mature slowly-into’ love. 
When the movie ends we arenolonger - 
rooting for the downfall of two mur: .. 
derers, but ene the self-caused | 


"the Chitiese Exhibition. — the, 


‘destruction of two potentially worthy. 


individuals, .... . 
"Wedding | in Blood'* proceed τ 
‘these and other levels. Chabrol probes 
‘the interrelationships of people and 
places, builds complex visual tapes 
tries that underscore his themes, snd 
elicits excellent performances fom. 


‘As in “Ophelia” ttie going is slow, the: 
story packed with.pithy details and. 


subtle nuances. ‘Wedding’ 15 prob- . 


ably the most cerebral thriller to hit 


American screens in at least a year. It. 


demands-an investment of thought "ἢ 
‘and ‘patience, but its Brum are = 
apres ey ΒΡ 


‘The’ ‘Chinése ΠΝ ᾿ 
‘Exhibition’ °° 2 


A more familiar Chabiol style -᾿ 


“The taost exciting exhibition ‘thats 
- ever-been seen in North Ameriéa.” - 
‘Those are-pretty strong words, but - 


tion of Archaeological . “Finds οἱ the 


People’s Republic of China — at the -. 
- Royal Ontario Museum ‘of Toront,. .. 


Ontario, through Nov. 16 promises *0 
be an timpertant one.“ oe cae 
“The bronze figure of-a flying horse 


‘dating fromthe. second century; the - 
‘The centra) characters are a mall: “2,100 year old jade'funeral sult of the 


- princess .Tou Wan, - fashioned from 
2,160tablets.of jade threaded together © 
. with “fine: gold wire; Juiincature one 


- star Michel Piccoli anda sizablecast: - 


CET EE COR: Museum of Art, New York 
; ““"Wheatfields”: Oil on canvas by Jacob Isaaksz van Ruisdael 


δ On first arrival in “awetica, hhav- 

ing landed at New York, an English . 

relative of mine expressed surprise 

at the height of the skies. 

| She had come from a weather. 

J region of the world which covers 
Britairi and the lowland countries of . 
northwestern Europe. ‘There, dkies 


‘They rise, as, steam. where the sub- 
arctic cold meets the warmth of the . 
Gulf Stream. : 
There, the days of \ ter dire short - 
and dark but the days of summer are 
proportionately . Jonger. ., Between 


Winter and winter occur what re : 


_ They run-'in ‘pands, ‘of ‘eunlight’ 
alternating with shadows of clouds, 
moving thus brilliantly im serried 
‘ranks. The route “f.the suniight ἡ, 
the path of the.\..nd, and is markea . 


by windmills: from Sussex..to' the © 


Zuider Zee, by wayot Flanders... 

The ecology. of wind, water and" 
sunny spells; conducted by low over- 
head cumulus clouds in a process of 
one-way traffic, was something the 


πα agricultural and maritime peoples . 
of the region intimately knew. Their 

"Has national -wealth — and because.of ἢ 

villat their wealth, their. strength-and . 
δ ΠΟΣῚ freedoms — depended. on’ it. Pros- 


perity depended on quality of crops, 7 


as was justly ordained by the inter~ ἢ 
mittance of sunshine and showers. ~ 
In the 17th ‘centary, the same 
winds which regulated ἢ the shine and 
brought the showers and turned the 
mills which ground the ‘‘corn,” also 


The fou 
seasons ΄. 
οἱ Te oy , 


Tt is winter. And becouse T sleep 


during winter and a part of spring, I 
turn down my book and put out the 
lUght in preparation for winter" sum: 
. ber. ‘ 

A day, like Β year, “has” four 
seasons. Winter lasts from midnight 
until six in the moming. It 15 then 
that a human being, like the wood- 
chuck and other animals, hiber- 
nates. It is than that he lies dormant, 
like roots and bulbs. Inert under 
sheet and blanket, like a frozen seed 


under a snow-filled field. He waitsin _ 


the dark for the miracle of renewal 
A day’s spring lasts from six in the 
morning until noon. Mind and body 
are in tune with one another and 
with the physical world. Coming out 
of a long winter sleep,.a human 


powered the ships which carried the 
: trade in agricultural products. 
The-artists of the region, in their 
respettive arts, could not help but 
. Bive expression to this since they too 
were inseparable from this eco- 


‘nomic-ecological carouseL “As it 


‘turned, it inspired similarly revolu- 
tlonary developments in the essen- 
“tially timeless arts of music and 
painting. 


At one time or another what man 


bas not felt like conducting an 


‘ archestra, whether or not he could? 


“dt is a sublimated form of directing 
‘traffic. The English composer of 


German origin, George Frederick 
Handel,was a sublime traffic direc- 
tor of sunny spells. This is to say, if. 
by waving a baton ‘he could have 
‘helped the wind to blow, the waters 
to flow, and.the sun to shine for the 
crops to grow, he could not have 
orchestrated these performances 
better than he did by composing the 
miusic for-which he is famous. As the 
‘17th turned into the 18th century, 
musical composition in Handel’s 
adopted country of Emgland burst 
forth as did the sun from the clouds. 
A little earlier in time across the 
North Sea in Holland, and in the 
same spirit, Salomon and his neph- 
ew Jacob’: van Ruisdael. were 
. painting under the same sunburst 


effect of the low, ‘mutually over- ᾿ 


spreading. skies. The cadences 
which impelied all four, Handel, the 
two -Ruisdaels and the totality of the 


elements, were most visible to” 


painters as long, sweeping lines of 
sunlit splendor, gleaming golden. 


being in then- δὲ his areative best, 
reflecting the energy released by the 
chemistry of earth in springtime. 
‘The mind ts then brightened, like the 


‘earth with its. springtime flowers. 


‘And 4&-person’s actions take on 
something of the exuberance and 
-ease of birds singing or In flight. 

A @ay’s summer extends from 
noon until six in the evening. What 
seemed, ἃ miracle in spring now 
comes 08. ΒΞ 8. commonplaces. 
Although ‘the rebin is still welcome 
on the lawn, he no longer astonishes 
as he did in early spring. His little 
song We take for granted; his breast 
seems δ have lost some of its color. 
Be seétis almost: a Mttle dusty, 
probably ‘because our responses to 
everything in the physical world 


| ane ~~ Sunlight i in the path of the wind : 


against the dark. These are known 
today — from the British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s weather re- 
ports — as intermittent sumny spells 
arabe and possibly preceded, by 
” In Jacob Isaaksz Ruisdael's paint- 
ing of wheatfields featuring such a 
spell we see one οὗ the most promi- 
nent of the first European paintings 
of landscape as such. Backgrounds 
and other incidentals of landscape 
had been introduced in pictures 
since ancient times, but not until 
Avth century Dutch and Flemish 
‘painters depicted sunny spells did 
the landscape become a. Huropean 
picture's main theme. Then and 
there, from generation to gener- 
ation, European landscape painting 
spread to France, Britain, America 
and elsewhere. It acquired 8, stature 
comparable to that of the older 
landscape painting tradition of 
China. 


In Jacob’s landscape a windmill 
winds and grinds in the background 
at left, so indistinctly as hardly to be 
seen in photographic reproduction. 
Beyond the sails of the mill are sails 
of ships partially obscured by mist 


‘on a rain-splattered sea. 


The real sails were made of the 
same kind of flaxen canvas as their 
pictures were made from. That 
same flax plant also yielded the oil 
in which the colors were ground 
which in turn imparted to them the 
luminous quality of sunny spelis. 

And so European landscape paint- 
ing was born, body and soul, directly 
of the landscape which it repre- 


“Landscape ae Moon”: Woodcut by Edward Gordon Craig 


have been somewhat enfeebled by 
repetition. 

’ Auturon begins at six in the eve- 
ning, ending at midnight. With shad- 
ows lengthening and twilight ap- 
proaching, the lushness of summer 
diminishes. In the half-light of early 
evening objects become more 
sharply defined. We see things with 
a clarity of outline that was Josi in 
the intensity of summer. The ripe- 
ness that softens the fruits of au- 
tumn has 2 similer effect upon the 
fruits of an individual’s thinking. 
And as we serenely await the com- 
ing of winter we are made whole by 


. the sense of a task nearing com- 


pletion. 


Russell Speirs 


Prayer can bring us new zest 
for living. 

The Bible represents God as 
declaring, ‘“‘Behold, I make ail 
things new” (Revelation 21:5). 

Most of us have had our daily 
lives transformed, if only briefly, 
by good news — a raise in salary, 
a letter from a loved one. But the 
quality of our life depends more 
on our state of mind and heart 
than on outward things. 

Christ Jesus, who came so that 
we might have life and ‘have it 
more abundantly” (John 10:10), 
revealed the secret of zestful liv- 
| ing. He proved that prayer vital- 
izes, and that insight and power 
gained from prayer make daily 
life joyful and capable of giving 
joy to others. 

Jesus also made plain that it is 
his prayerful way of life, accept- 
ed by his followers, that alone 
can enable mankind to repeat his 
works of healing and regenera- 
tion. His quality of life, reflecting 
God the Father through obe- 
dience, can be ours in increasing 
measure. 

Christian Science explains how 
God freshens and enlivens our ev- 
eryday round when we walk con- 
sciously with Him. It reveals the 
Father of all as divine Mind, con- 
tinually giving to man, His be- 
loved child, ever-new ideas of 
goodness, beauty, accomplish- 
ment, love. 

Mind, embracing its own per- 
fect ideas and knowing nothing 
else, is limitless, ever present. 
Hence whatever is ungodlike — 
evil, limited, ill, afraid — cannot 
really exist. We accept" these 
things as part of our educated be- 
lief in matter and its power. But 
God created man and the uni- 
verse spiritually, and matter has 
power only in belief. 

This truth, understood, delivers 
us from dullness, boredom, 
apathy, or any sense of being 


sented. It must have happened, one 
lowering day some 350 years ago, 
during a period of sunny spells. 


How else? 
Peter Hopkins 


[This is a Dutch translation of todey’s religious article] 
Vertaling van het godsdienstige artikel dat op daze bladzyde in het Engels voorkomt 
(fen Nederlandse vertaking verschyni eens in de twee maanden] a 


The Monitor's dally religious article 


Gebed kan ons nieuwe levenslust 
geven. 

In de Bijbel Jezen we, dat God 

zegt: ,Zie, Ik maak alle dingen 
nieuw.” (Openbaring 21:5). 
: Velen van ons hebben hun dage- 
lijks leven zien veranderen, al was 
het maar voor korte tijd, door goed 
nieuws — een salarisverhoging, of 
‘een .brief van een goede vriend. 
Maar het geestelijk peil van ons 
leven hangt meer af van de toestand 
van ons denken en ons hart, dan van 
uiterlijke omstandigheden. 


opdat wij mogen leven ,,en overvloed 
hebben,” (Johannes 10:10) onthulde 
het geheim van vreugdevol leven. 
Hij bewees, dat gebed bezielt, en dat 
inzicht en kracht door het gebed 
verkregen, ons dagelijks leven 
vreugdevol maken, en ons in staat 
stellen, die vreugde ook aan anderen 
te geven. 

‘Jesus maakte ook duidelijk, dat 
alleen zijn leven van gebed — door 
zijn volgelingen aanvaard — de 
mensheid in staat kan stellen zijn 
werken van genezing en hervorming 
na te volgen. Zijn hoog levenspeil, 
dat Jezus verkreeg door Ged de 
Vader in gehoorzaarmheid te weer- 
splegelen, kan ook in’ toenemende 
mate het onze worden. 

De Christelijke Wetenschap* ver- 
klaart hoe God ons dagelijks leven 
yverfrist en verlevendigt, als we al~ 
tijd bewust met Hem gaan. Ze laat 
ons de Vader zien als bet goddelijk 
Gemoed, dat voortdurend aan Zijn 
geliefd kind, de mens, nieuwe 
ideeén geeft van goedheid, schoon- 
heid, volmaaktheid en liefde. 

“Gemoed, dat zijn eigen volmaakte 
ideeén omvat en van niets anders 
weet, is onbegrensd en altijd tegen- 
woordig. Wat dus niet gelijk is 


ziekte of angst — kan niet werkelijk 
bestaan. We aanvaarden deze din- 
gen, omdat we opgevoed zijn in het 
Beloof aan de stof en zijn macht. 


All events and experiences are 
local, somewhere. And all human 


periences — which 15 to say, all the 
arts — are regional in the sense that 
they derive from immediate relation 
to felt life. 

It ig this immediacy that dis- 
tinguishes art. And paradoxically 
the more local the self that art has, 
the more all people can share it; for 
that vivid encounter with the stuff of 


Christus Jezus, die gekomen is. 


aan God— het kwade, het begrensde, - 


-Art for all 


William Stafford 


enhancements of events and ex- 


Nieuwe levenslust 


Maar God schiep de mens en het 
heelal geestelijk, en de stof heeft 
alleen macht zolang we erin geloven. 

Als we deze waarheid eenmaal 
begrijpen, bevrijdt ze ons van saai- 
heid, verveling, apathie, of het 
gevoel gevangen te zitten in kleur- 
loos routine-werk. Ze toont aan, dat 
het zien van de mens als gevangen 
in een stoffelijk lichaam, met een 
eigen gemoed, dat onderworpen kan 
zijn aan neerslachtigheid, frustratie 
of vrees, een verkeerde opvatting is 
over het volmaakte werk van onze 
Vader. Als we dat aanvaard heb- 
ben, kunnen we beginnen onze 
goddelijke natuur uit te drukken, als 
Gods volmaakte beeld en gelijkenis. 

In ,Miscellaneous Writings” 
schrijit Mary Baker Eddy, de Ont- 
dekster en Grondlegster van de 
Christelijke Wetenschap op biz. 15: 
«Wat is dit een door geloof ver- 
lichte gedachte! dat stervelingen de 
,oude mens’ kunnen afleggen, tot- 
dat de mens gezien wordt als het 
beeld van het oneindig goede, dat 
we God noemen. Dan zal de volle 
grootheid van de mens in Christus 
verschijnen.” 

Als we deze ,door geloof verlichte 


‘gedachte” koesteren en haar prac- 


tisch toepassen in ons leven — als 
we onszelf en anderen gaan zien in 
hun ware geestelijke identiteit, als 
whet beeld van het oneindig goede 
dat we God noemen” — ondervinden 
we dat ons dagelijks leven wordt 
gezegend met een overvloed van 
goedheid, die een weerspiegeling is 
van God, de goddelijke Liefde. 

Liefde maakt 8118 dingen nieuw. 
*Chrshan Scrnce: Utsprask Kresi'n 'Saiens. 


the world is our common ground. 
Artists, this mutual en- 
richment that extends everywhere, 


‘can act, and praise, and criticize, a3 


insiders: — the means of their art is 
the life of their people. And thai life 
grows and improves by being 
shared. Hence, it is good to welcome 
any region you live in or come to or 
think of, for that is where life 
happens to be — right where you 
are. 


~ 
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New zest for living 


Caged in drab routines. It shows 
us that the notion of an individual 
as imprisoned in a matter body, 
with a personal mind which can 
be at the mercy of depression. 
frustration, or fear, is a wrong 
way of thinking about our 
ther’s perfect handiwork, We cun 
then begin to accept and express 
our divine nature as God's spiri- 
tual, perfect likeness. 

In ‘Miscellaneous Writi 
Mary Baker Eddy, the Discove 
and Founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, writes (p. 15), ‘What: 
faith-lighted thought is this! thar 
mortals can lay off the ‘old mer." 
until man is found to be the im- 
age of the infinite good that we 
name God, and the fulness of the 
stature of man in Christ xp- 
pears." 

As we cherish this ‘‘faith-light- 
ed thought” and make it practical 
in our lives — as we begin to see 
ourselves and others in their true 
spiritual identity as ‘the image uf 
the infinite good that we name 
God’" — we find our daily lives 
blessed with the abundant gwod- 
ness that reflects God, divine: 
Love. 

_ Love makes all things new. 


{Elsewhere on the may be found a funsiaton ot 
this article in Dutch othec month an urichs or 
Christian Science appears in a Dutch translation | 


Daily Bible verse 


The Lord .shall make thee the 
head, and not the tail; and thou 
shalt be above only, and thou 
shalt not be beneath; if that thou 
hearken unto the commandments 
of the Lord thy God, which 1 com- 
mand thee this day, to observe 
and to do them.—Deut. 28:13 


Within 
the 
closeness 
of God’s 
family 


To feel a natural warmth 
and affection for all our 
brothers and sisters as chil- 
dren of God is to be drawn 
within the encircling love 
of our divine Parent. 

The Bible speaks of this 
bond of universal brother- 
hood and assures us that we 
are all the sons and daugh- 
ters of God. It tells us thai 
God can help us in every 
circumstance. 

A fuller understanding οἱ 
God is needed to reach to 
the core of every discord 
with a healing solution. A 
book that speaks of the 
all-goodness of God. His 
love and His constancy, in 
clear understandable terms 
is Science. and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures by 
Mary Baker Eddy. 

Science and Health shows 
the reader how to love in 
a manner that brings about 
happy relationships. an 
honest affection for all man- 
kind, and a deeper love for 
God.: 

A paperback copy can be 
yours by sending in this 
coupon to: 
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Miss Frances C. Carlsen 

Publisher's Agent 

4-3 Grosvenor Place. &th Floor, 
London S.W. I- 

Please send me a paperback cops ol 
Science and Health with Kev te ihe 
Scriptures: ‘Fi 
Name — ὦ ....- 


Address 


County 
Postal Code 


CI My cheque for 96p enclosed as 
payment in full. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR — 


The Monitor's view 


Auto prices and inflation 


Mr. Ford, by jawboning General 
Motors for its announced price 
hike on 1975 model cars, got GM to 
reduce its 9.5 percent price boost 
to 8.5 percent. 

That's not much. 

If the average $426 price hike for 
GM (whose pricing normally sets 
the industry's pattern) is added to 
the average $500 to $560 price 
increases of 8 year ago, con- 
sumers will be spending almost 
$1,000 more for new autos this fall 
than at the start of the 1974 model 
year. 

To this boost in basic purchase 
cost of the new auto must be added 
higher operating and credit costs. 
Gasoline prices have risen 43 per- 
cent since last summer. Con- 
sumers have been buying fewer 
cars, but their borrowing level for 
autos — at an annual rate of $43 
billion — has stayed almost the 
same. One automaker is now 
granting loans for 42 months and 
longer to 14 percent of its custom- 
ers. A year ago the longest loans, 
for 36 months, were going to a 
scant 1 percent of its customers. 
Longer financing periods plus cur- 
rently higher interest rates add 
substantially to basic auto costs. 

This is not to say that GM's $54 
dollar cut in its planned hike does 
not have its positive side. It hints 
that Mr. Ford may be more vigor- 
ous in holding the line against 
industry than his voting record as 
a congressman would suggest. 

Nor, in pointing out that the 1 
percent cutback will mean little 
relief for the consumer, is GM's 
case for a price hike dismissed. 
Economists with no ax to grind for 
the industry find the hikes justi- 
fied in terms of cost and profit 
figures. 

But someone has to speak for the 
consumer. Auto transportation 
costs have been squeezing the 
family budget hard. In light of 
this, Mr. Ford may well ask 
whether the GM rollback is 
enough. 

Certainly the new Presidént 
may want to look warily at a 


gasoline tax proposal he is re- 
ported to be weighing. The propo- 
sal calls for a 10-cents-a-galion 
boost in the federal gasoline ex- 
cise tax. Such a tax in the past has 
been offered as an income-redis- 
tribution venture: the $8 billion it 
would net could be used to finance 
an income tax cut for low- and 
middle-income families. But the 
Ford version is being billed as'an 
inflation-fighting and energy~con- 
servation measure. It is hard, 
however, to see how it would meet 
either of these goals. 

tion today is a lot like 
food: it is not a discretionary 
budget item. Indeed, Business 
Week reports that, despite a rise 
in the average price of a gallon of 
gasoline from 39 cents to 56 cents 
in the past year, Americans 
stepped up their vehicle usage far 
faster than the experts had ex- 
pected, What Americans actually 
did after the Arabs cut the oil flow 
last fall proved that price had 
Hittle effect on demand. Travel 
miles of June, 1974, were only 1 
percent below those of a year ago. 
There is no reason to think 
the 10 cent excise tax hike would 
have more success than the gen- 
eral gasoline price rise in curbing 
gasoline demand. 

Nor would the tax help curb 
inflation. Americans have already 
cut back on vacation or recrea- 
tional travel. But they have to get 
to work. Impeding travel further, 
even if the 10 cents a gallon hike 
could do it, would make for a less 
efficient economy, which is itself 
inflationary. Such a tax would be 
regressive, hurting the lower- 
and middle-income American the 
most: it would thus largely offset 
gains from any tax reduction these 
Americans would be offered in 
exchange. Other tax revisions 
could better achieve this end. 

Mr. Ford showed his heart may 
have been in the right place when 
he dented the auto industry’s price 
plans. But the jawboning has done 
little for the average American in 
terms of inflation relief. 


Women’s Equality Day 


Nearly all the doors of opportu- 
nity in America have been opened 
to women by now, at least enough 
to get a foot in, on this national 
Women's Equality Day. 


Hardly a day goes by without 
some new gain or recognition of 
accomplishment for women. 


Within just the past two months, 
women have won admittance to 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, the Army Chaplain Corps, 
the San Diego Fire Department, 
the New Jersey State Police, and 
the Maine Maritime Academy — 
not as clerks or secretaries, but as 
sailors, chaplains, firefighters, 
and state troopers. 


Others have been proving them- 
selves and receiving promotions 
in equally tough jobs. 

One has reached the battalion 
staff level in the U.S. Army's 
Military Police after successfully 
commanding ἃ platoon of 32 MPs 


in the challenging San Francisco 
area. 

A’ government chemist and a 
corporation lawyer, both women, 
made recent headlines by chal- 
lenging incompetence and impro- 
prieties in their respective male- 
dominated fields. 

In politics, a new kind of woman 
candidate is emerging — profes- 
sionally accomplished, coming up 
through the ranks, standing on her 
own record. F'rom this group may 
come the nation’s first woman 
governor (in Connecticut) who 
would not be succeeding her hus- 
band in the office. 

There has also been some prog- 
ress, despite rough seas, in the 
artistic, intellectual and _ theo- 
logical establishments. 

Adjustments remain to be made 
in the wake of these gains. But the 
movement is ‘‘steady ahead.’"’ The 
destination is liberty for all hu- 
man beings to be unique and whole 
individuals in their own right. 


Pentagon and presidency 


As America's tensions relax un- 
der the new White House atmo- 
sphere of candor and integrity, the 
preceding ordeal continues to pro- 
vide instruction in democracy. 
The latest lesson to emerge con- 
firms the need to preserve an 
enlightened military under civil- 
ian control — as illustrated in 
reports of the prudence displayed 
by the Pentagon during the calm 
transition of government which 
has been so widely hailed for ‘'no 
tanks, no coups. . 

Defense Secretary Schiesinger 
so far has said no more for the 
record than this: '‘In keeping with 
my statutory responsibilities, I 
did assure myself that there would 
be no question about the proper 
constitutional and legislated chain 
of command, and there never was 
any question." 

And Americans can be glad that 
“there never was any question." 
However, in view of the public 
doubts aroused about the outgoing 
administration's credibility and 
respect for law, the Pentagon 
would have been remiss not to 
take steps to safeguard its forces 
in two major respects. First, they 
had to be kept from any conceiv- 
able misuse for his own purposes 


by a president under impeach- 
ment proceedings who had, for 
example, often flaunted his mili- 
tary authority anc repeatedly left 
uncertainty about whether he 
would obey a ruling even by the 
Supreme Court. Second, the Pen- 
tagon had to be sure that its chain 
of command remained inviolate so 
that any legitimate threats or 
tests from outside the country 
could be handled properly. 


The Pentagon procedures were 
sobering tacit acknowledgement 
of such sad facts as the consid- 
erable public skepticism about the 
legitimacy of the Nixon-Kissinger 
global alert last fall and the appre- 
hension among at least some 
members of the public that misuse 
of the military was not beyond the 
Nixonian bounds of possibility ina 
last-stand situation. 

It must be emphasized that it 
was the fears aroused by the 
particular nien in the previous 
administration which justified 
Pentagon concern. Under normal 
circumstances there should, of 
course, be no question about the 
legitimacy of a president’s ex- 
ercising his rightful powers as 
commander-in-chie7. 


Let's think. 


“First the blade, then the ear, geese then the full grain in the ear” 


Opinion and commentary 


‘Remember when you put groceries in a cart 
and carried the money ina wee 


Readers write 
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Presidential power? 


To The Christien Sclence Monier: 

I came to this country six years ago 
from Russian-occupied Czechoslo- 
vakia. As a survivor of two total- 
itarian regimes I was deeply im- 
pressed by the way ihe American 
people have dealt with. the problems 
arising from the so-called Watergate 
scandal. There is, however, a ques- 
tion thattroublesme. =. 

In private conversations and dis- 
cussions as well as in the press and 
television we meet repeatedly with 
.Peferences to the power of the presi- 
dency, with comparisons of the power 
of the president of the United States to 
that of Mao or Brezhnev, with com- 
ments on the transmission of power 
from Mr. Nixon to Mr. Ford, etc. 

Bitter experience has taught mil- 
lions of people all around the worid 
that words are delicate tools, both 
effective and dangerous. If you do not 
choose your words , if you 


. are not aware of thelr exact meaning, 


you might end up with distorted 
concepts of reality — and an easy 
prey to clever demagoguery. 

To my mind, ἃ czar, an absolute 
monarch or a dictator, has power. A 
president of a democratic country has 
responsibility. It is not only mis- 
leading but downright offensive to 
compare the executive authority of 
the American president, the highest 
civil servant of a democratic country. 
who is fully responsible to the elected 


representatives of the people, to the 


unrestricted power of dictators such 
as Mao or the Russian leaders. 

The very concept of power includes 
the possibility of, even the often 
irresistible tendency toward, misuse. 


A meaningful vice-presidency 


President Ford and Vice-President- 
Designate Nelson A. Rockefeller will 
pull off one of the great accomplish- 
ments of American governmental 
experience if between them they’ 
make the job of vice-president really 
meaningful Early in every recent 


administration there has been talk of: ,. 


utilizing the vice-president more ef- 
fectively. Usually it has come to 
almost nothing. 

But 
dent of Mr. Rockefeller’s stature been 
chosen, and never on a non-elected 
basis. Almost invariably the chalice 
has been dominated by its effect on 
the impending election. Not so today. 
The criteria now have been capacity 
to succeed the President and prospec- 
tive ability to help in the operation of 
the administration. 


Proof of wisdom 


I have always felt one major mark 
of a great man was his ability to 
choose and work with great men a3 
his immediate subordinates. An in- 
secure leader surrounds himself with 
cronies or men of ‘lesser talents. 
Strong men are not insecure, and they 


seek other strong men. That Gerald — 


Ford did not turn to a less qualified 
person, who would have been no 
conceivable kind of challenge to him- 
self, is one of the most impressive 
early proofs of his own capacity and 
wisdom. 

Perhaps Nelson Rockefeller wili be 


as irrepressible as vice-president as ἡ 
he has been during all the rest of his ᾿ 
public life. But to work out his role -. 


before has a vice-presi- © 


By Erwin Ὁ. Canham- 


will be very difficult. He could hardly 
be a White House buffer or chef de 
cabinet, a la Haldeman. He could 
perhaps be an implementer or trou- 
bleshooter. If this should be in the 
field of foreign affairs, the probiem of 
not getting afoul of the equally dyna- 
mic Henry A. Kissinger would be 
considerable. 

Mr. Rockefeller could have ex- 
Plicitly delegated authority, like a 
Cabinet officer. It has been proposed 
that he Jead the anti-inflation battle. 
There, however, coordination or con- 
flict with the chairman of the Federal 


. Reserve Board, the Secretary of the 


Treasury, or the Council of Economic 
Advisers, arises as a real problem. 
A vital field 


If the vice-president is asked to 
work out the whole problem of feder- 


.|alism and shared revenues, a most 


vital field in which he has already 
pioneered, there might be léss conflict 
with established governmental func- 
tions. And there is virtually no prob- 


“lem, but lesser value, in asking Mr. 


Rockefeller to hit the campaign road 
just as Mr. Ford did during his vice- 
presidency. 

A shrewd, intuitive, political profes- 
‘sional like President Ford, who ex- 


-udes goodwili and breadth of spirit, 


and a tough, intelligent, long-ex- 


‘perienced executive like Governor 


Rockefeller, should 88 abie to pioneer 


their own form of partiership. It will 
be fascinating to watch. 

Soon it should be apparent that the 
relative liberalism or conservatism 
or either man will be unimportant. 
They are both pragmatists. They seek 
to respond to the nation’s needs. And 
goodness knows the nation’s needs 
are great, Everybody agrees. that the 
Untted States has rarely faced a 
toughter economic challenge than the 
form of inflation and threat of reces- 
sion it now experiences. The eco- 
nomic problems could drag down a 
national administration, as they did 
the efforts of Herbert Hoover. 


Heavy seas? 
Indeed, the Hoover parallel is not 


᾿ inapt. He came to office in March, 


1929, in a national euphoria of ex- 
pected prosperity. Soon national and 
world depression struck. President 
Hoover developed programs, perhaps 
not big enough, but for the most part 
they were vetoed by Congress. He was 
politically stigmatized. Yet had his 
policies heen more effectively devel- 
oped and applied, the depression 
reforms of the New Deal might have 
been easier to apply, with less trial- 
and-error,. Anyway, Mr. Hoover was 
“‘ruined,’’ and the danger today is 
that a Ford administration might run 
into equally heavy seas. 

To make the vice-presidency really 
useful as an ongoing function, there 
must be full trust and confidence 
between the President and his assoct- 
ate. They have started off well. 


Power can be defeated only by an. 
other power. Responsibility, servicg 
to the people, can be controlled ang 
guided, faithfully bestowed and un. 
dramatically withdrawn. A fall trom 


power implies a personal as well ag . 


national tragedy, provoking un. 
healthy, uncalled for emotions. The 
transition of responsibility, the shin. 
ing of the burden of service from One 
executive to another, is a Civilized, 
necessary step in the historical deve}. 
opment of a country. 

HE the mass media consistently 
referred to the responsibility ~ in. 
stead of to the power — of the 
president, the result might be ἃ 
significant change of attitude towang 
the presidency and the men who 
strive for the highest office. There is 
an important difference — and not 
only verbal — between seeking the 
greatest power in the world ang 
willingness to accept the gravest 
responsibility for the world's future, 
Brookline, Mass. Heda Kovaly 
Citizens vs. crime 
To The Christian Science Monfor: 

In today’s world of ever inc: 
crime the police bear the brunt of the 
blame. The community must share 
some of the blame. I believe that 4 
citizen has a moral obligation to 
speak up if he sees something 
going on, to the individual especially 
if it is a juvenile, or to the police. It 
Takes no sense to holler about the 
inefficiency of the police in stopping 
vandalism when you are sitting at 
your window watching youngsters 
heave stones through school windows 
and you make no effort to stop it 
yourself or call someone who would 
because “you don’t want to get in. 
volved.” 

Somers, Conn. Margaret Risshad 


Letters expressing readers’ 
views are welcome. Each re- 


ceives editorial consideration .. ᾿ 


though only a selection can be .. 
published and none individually - 
acknowledged. All are subject to 
condensation. 


= ini no 


For brighter mornings © 


Congress appears to be ready to 
return the nation to standard time for 


four months this fall and winter to ἡ 


help farmers and make it safer for’ ; 
youngsters to get to school. The bill is - 


a reasonable compromise. 


The experiment with year-round: ὃ 
daylight saving time worked aswell 
as could be expected. Federal energy. 


officials estimated a fuel savings of 1 
per cent, which was what they had 
forecast. While [the number of] 
morning traffic deaths among school 
children increased ... [it was] more 
than offset by a decline in afternoon 
fatalities. 

But complaints continued to come 
in. The public, generally, wants to 
start the day with brighter mornings. 
Responding to the public mood, as it 
should, Congress is proposing that the 
clocks be set back one hour from the 
last Sunday in October to the last 
Sunday in February. Most of the fuel 

savings were achieved during March 
and April. And, by then, the days are 
getting long enough to relieve the 
early morning darimess. So the bill 
should satisfy almost everyone. -- 
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Rockefeller as Vice-President: what to expect 


By Godfrey Sperling dr. 


Washington 

From a number of interviews with 

Nelson Rockefeller through the years 

this can be said of the new nominee 
for vice-president: 

@ The public often sees the person- 


able "ἯΙ, fellah!"' Rockefeller who is ~. 
τ and the two worked closely together 


hailed by one and all as “Rocky.” But 


as Rockefeller the private man he is | 
quiet-voiced, intense, and business- .: 


like. He is articulate. But there is 
nothing particularly creative in the 
way he says things. 

“ΤΡ ΤΩ a problem solver,” he has told 
this reporter repeatedly when asked 
how he sees himself as a state chief 


executive, This means he truly enjoys * 
what seems dull to many politicians: - 
the long hours of sitting with experts _ 


in an effort to bring together and 
examine all the ideas andalternatives 
that bear on 8. particular govern- 
mental difficulty. © 

Of this interest in the “nitty-gritty” 
tedium of 


lems — the greatest game is to try 


and: solve them. A lot of people play’. 
poker or bridge to make up problems. ._ 
You don't have to make them up.: 
There are plenty around. And when. 
you find one, I think you should act: 


while you're focused on it. Get experts 
in, Change it!"" 

e@ Rockefeller is not a ‘hater. 
Even during the 1964 campaign when. 


the Rockefeller and Goldwater ora-. 


tory about each other became quite 


neated, Rockefeller always said,’ ~ 


ent, Mr. Rockefel-- 
Jer has been quoted: "Ἴ enjoy prob-- 


privately, that he liked the Arizona 
Senator. He admired his straight- 


: shooting candor. 


But Rockefeller never felt comfort- 


᾿ able with Richard Nixon. Even in 


recent years when Rockefeller sup- 
ported President Nixon on the war, 


in seeking to get more federal money 


for the states, there was never a real” 


healing of their earlier rifts. Privately 
Rockefeller would say such things as 
“Tsimply don’t understand the man." 
He thought Mr. Nixon had immense 


talent but, at the same time, he often 


faulted him for being ‘‘too political.” 

@ Rockefeller brings to Washing- 
ton a long and established interest in 
civil rights and the related urban- 
poverty problems — and there is little 
Goubt but that he will endeavor to 
influence the President toward find- 
ing some solutions. 

In 1968, in an interview, Mr. Rock- 


_ feller had this to say of poverty in the 


hig cfties: ‘We've got to have a 
national commitment to take the 
gteps necessary to strike at the root 
causes. We can do it. We must do it. 
Or there is a real danger that the 
whole’ fabric of our country will be 
tornapart.” τὺ 


᾿ς ‘When asked about the related prob- 


jem of crime in the streets, he said: 


” “We've got to remove the root causes 


of poverty — of discrimination and 


‘poverty — which are the primary 


breeding ground of crime. Secondly, 
‘we've got to have a society of order . 


within a framework of law. The state 


and federal government should do . 


everything possible to strengthen lo- 
cal law-enforcement personnel and 
training.” 

e ‘The President has said that he is 
bringing Mr. Rockefeller in as a 
“partner.” ‘We'll work ‘ogether 
good,"" he said warmly to Mr. Rock- 
efeller a3 he put his arm around him 
and they walked away from the 
podium where he had just announced 
his choice for No. 2. 

Ac , the up; οἵ a new 
vice-president has been tried before, 
as recently as the last one. Mr. Nixon, 
under the urging of his camseloar, 
Melvin Laird, sought to develop an. 
activist Ford vice-presidency. Mr. 


Ford was to be the chief coordinator. . 


of Mr. Nixon’s domestic Leahey 
and he was to play an important, 

substantive role in actually shaping 
legislation. Mr. Ford was, indeed, 
terribly busy. But, like Hubert Hum- 
phrey under Lyndon Johnson, it 
‘turned out that he spent most af his 
time either trying to persuada legisla- 
tors to go along with Mr, Nixon.on 


president, Had he rot held εἰ special 


_ position — a vice-president who 8]-᾿ 


ways looked like he might be moving 
in, quite quickly, as a substitute for 
Mr. Nixon — Mr. Ford might nave 


’ been like most other vice-presidents, . 


nearly ean: 
Also, Mr. Nixon had tried το eke 


Spiro Agnew into something bigger 
than the usual vice-presidents. Io 
fact, at first he even gave Mr. Agnew 
an office in the White House and 
meided the presidential and the vice- 
Presidential staffs. But very soon Mr. 
Agnew showed an aptitude for step- 
ping on toes — and the ambitious 
Nixon plans for his future were 
abandoned. . 

So the question is obvious: Wil 
Nelson Rockefeller truly be a partner 
of the President? His own record 
shows he 19 fully qualified. But the 
records of the past would indicate 
otherwise. Mr. Rockefeller always 
refused to run for vice-president be- 
cause he did not want to become, 85 
he termed it, “standby equipment." 
It's very possible that he will become 
precisely that now — no matter how 
hard Mr. Ford tries to share his 
leadership with him. 


__ Mr. Sperling is chief of the 
Washington bureau of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


oa wil ing tat eh 
often unpopular and the 
test between le fancy 
and disagreeable fact is Ur 
equal. For, in the vernacular. 
we Americans are suckers for 
good news. - 


